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YGUR  FARM  RSPORTER  AT  WASHIUGTOF. 


Th-ursday.  May  1,  1930. 


CoQ-perative  Interview  No«  53:  Butter  Co-p-ps  and  the  Q.-uality  Market. 

AMOUITCEI'^SM' ;      Yoiir  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  another  report  for  you. 

He  has  been  talking  "butter  markets  with  one  of  the  butter  specialists  in 

the  co-op  division  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,     Maybe  from  what  he  has  gathers 

he  can  tell  us  which  side  our  bread  is  buttered,  on  How  about  it, 

Mr.  Reporter? 

^  :|c  >|( H<  ^ 


The  bread  of  co-op  creameries  seems  to  be  buttered  on  the  side  of 
bigger  co-ops.    Anyway,  the  butter  will  have  to  be  good  butter.    That's  what 
we  are  coming  to,  according  to  what  ^''"r.  E.  T.  Kobart  tells  me. 

Mr.  Hobart  is  a  butter  specialist  the  co-op  division  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.    He  is  just  back  from  making  a  study  of  the  Uew  York  City 
market;  which  takes  just  over  one  sixth  of  all  the  butter  produced  in  the 
United  Staccs,  and  is  the  leading  market  for  q-ua,lity  butter  in  this  country. 

As  he  sees  it,  this  question  of  quality  in  butter  is  getting  more  and 
more  important.    Up  until  last  fall,  he  says,  v/e  were  riding  on  the  top  of 
the  wave.    But  the  time  may  come  vfaen  we  produce  rViOre  butter  than  we  consume, 
'kTlien  that  time  comes,  he  thinks,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  small  co-op 
creamery  will  be  able  to  do  as  well  as  it  has  been  doing  without  joining  a 
central  marketing  organization. 

The  onl;-  hope  he  sees  for  us  little  fellpv;s  is  to  increase  the  size 
of  our  plants  so  as  to  make  better  use  of  all  our  dairy  products;  to  make 
high-qioality  butter,  and  belong  to  a  co-op  big  enough  to  follow  the  markets 
and  be  able  to  switch  from  a  market  v;hich  may  be  temporarily  over-supplied  to 
some  other  market  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  butter. 

At  the  present  time,  the  co-op  creamery  which  produces  high-cuality 
butter  has  a  good  mai-ket  in  New  York.     Uew  York  is  potentially  a  much  better 
qua!).ity  market,    Mr.  Hobart  tasted  butter  all  over  the  little  old  town.  He 
found  quality  butter  in  every  section  of  the  city.    Most  of  it  came  from 
the  Middle-West.     But,  while  there  is  a  lot  of  gopd  butter  sold  in  l^e^::  York, 
it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  sold  on  a  quality  basis.     Sometimes  poor-quality  butter 
brings  the  highest  prices. 

The  consumer  doesn't  know  what  he  is  getting.     In  most  cases,  even 
the  retailer:-,  largely  relies  on  the  wholesaler's  salesman.     For  that  reason, 
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I'.Ir.  HolDart  holds,  om*  co-op  v/ill  liavo  to  educate  the  constuner  as  to  the 
superior  keeping  qualities  of  street -cream  hiitter  and  the  value  of  "cutter 
officially  scored.    To  do  that  ^.vill  take  sa,lesmanshr^;  such  as  the  individual, 
small  co-op  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  furnish  "by  itself. 

As  it  is,  retailers  sometimes  get  fifteen  cents  a  pound  more  for  the 
"butter  of  centralized  commercial  plants  than  they  can  get  for  sv/eet-croain 
Gutter,     It  is  worth  noting,  hov/over,  that  the  coriiTLerc ial  centralized  con- 
cerns \7hich  have  heen  most  successful  do  not  lot  their  "but'ccr  stay  on  the 
retailer's  shelves  too  long.     They  arrange  to  pick  up  and  t?_ke  "back  any 
"butter  left  -ansold  a  certain  time  after  delivery.     Butter  is  a  perisha'ole 
com.:-.odity .      Left  off  the  ice  in  the  store,  it  may  drjrie.go  the  reputr.tion  of 
the  crea;'nery. 

Education  of  retailers  and  v;holesalers  in  the  handling  of  "butter  is 
another  service  the  "big  regional  m.arketing  association  is  "better  a'blo  to  do 
tnan  the  individual  small  creamery. 

As  I.lr.  Hohart  sees  it,  therr.  •."ould  "be  little  to  gain  for  om-  co-oies 
to  go  directly  to  the  retailors.     That  would  mean  multiplying  accounts  and 
mMay"be  getting  a  "big  unv.'ieldy  overhead  orgrjiization.     In  IJor  York,  the  hutter 
used  to  go  first  to  ■'Wholesale  receivers.     The  ^vholcsale  receivers  sold  to 
the  \7holcsalo  jo"b"o.}rs.    The  wholesale  joh'bers  in  turn  sold  to  the  retailers. 
But  the  volume  of  hutter  handled  that  way  is  getting  „less  and  less.  The 
volume  of  the  receivers  is  being  cut.     Many  of  the  wholesale  receivers 
liave  "becom.e  wholesale  johhers.     They  huy  direct  from  the  creameries  and  sell 
direct  to  the  retailers.    As  a  rule,  they  run  on  a  very  small  margin  of 
profit . 

The  retail  store  ,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  takes  a  margin 
amounting  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  sales  value  of  the  butter.    Mr.  Hobart's 
idea  seems  to  be  that  we  can  continue  to  use  much  of  the  present  machinery 
at  the  m.arket,  but  by  standardizing  our  product  and  by  helping  to  educate 
the  trade  and  the  consLimers  through  big  central  sales  associations,  can 
get  a  fairer  share  and  qusl  itj^  prices  for  quality  butter, 

Tlie  chain  stores  are  playing  esi  important  part  in  the  Nevv-  York 
butter  market,  and  are  even  now  handling  a  largo  part  of  the  butter  going 
into  Hew  York.     Some  of  the  chain  store  organizations  buy  through  the 
wholesale  jobbers  or  receivers,  others  arc  going  right  out  and  getting  butter 
direct  from  co-op  creameries  in  lo^ra,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.     Otheis  have 
even  gone  out  and  organized  creameries  to  supply-  their  chains. 

Ten  years  ago,  much  of  the  butter  shipped  into  ITew  York  v;a.s  shipped 
out  again  to  supply  cities  from.  Maine  to  Florida.    Now,  however,  most  of  the 
tremendous  q^Jiantity  of  butter  shipped  to  ITev/  York  is  used  in  the  city  itself 
and  the  nearby  tov:ns.    The  big  co-ops  a.re  shipping  in  car-load  lots  direct 
to  the  other  cities  along  our  Atlantic  Seabosxd.    But  ^'hile  the  butter 
for  these  other  cities  ia  not  now  supplied  through  New  York  City,  New  York 
City  remains  the  leadir^  butter  market  of  the  country.    And  the  possibility 
of  fujrther  development  as  an  outlet  for  quality  butter  is  just  coming  to 
the  fore. 


It  was  not  imtil  the  V'orld  War  that  the  U.S.  Hav^  demand  for 
swoct-crocjn  "butter  attracted  attention  to  its  superior  keeping  qualities. 
A  wholesaler  in  New  York  was  induced  to  handle  s-rect-cream  hut  tor,  hut 
found  his  customers  comolaining  thcvt  it  lacked  taste.     Ho  v/as  forced  to 
hold  quantities  in  stora^o.     When  it  v/as  taken  otit ,  hov/cvcr,  it  v;as  in  so 
much  "better  condition  than  other  hutter  held  the  same  length  of  tima  that 
he  had  no  trouhle  disposing  of  his  s'opply.     Since  then  he  has  specialized 
in  sweet-cream  hutter  and  built  up  quite  a  successful  market  for  it. 

Recently  one  hig  regional  co-op  west  of  the  Rockies  has  expanded  its 
operations  in  IJow  York  and  Mr.  Hohart  expects  it  a-lso  to  develop  an  ex- 
cellent market  for  its  product. 

The  hig  regional  v;hich  can  standardize  the  quality  of  the  butter  pro- 
duced by  its  local  cre^jnery  members  and  educate  its  market  to  know  and.  demand 
quality-butter  he  considers  the  chief  hope  for  the  fixture  of  mo.ny  of  our 
local  crcojncries . 

AI'TiyOUITCSI'.'tEM' :      Any  questions  which  3/ou  may  have  in  your  mind  about  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  may  be  answered  in  Federal  Farm  Board  Cir- 
cular No,  1.      You  can  £et  it  by  v/riting  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board  at  T'ashing^ 
ton,  D.  C.     ^hc  talk  to  which  you  have  just  listened  is  presented  by  this 
Station  in  cooperation  with  the  Board  cand  with  the  UnitedStatcs  Depart- 
ment of  Agricult"jre, 
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HOT  FOR  PIBLICATION 

Speakiriis:  Time;     10  ?'tinutes. 

Dairy  Interview  Ho  4  CIHB  IN  COOLING  HILK  IH  THE  SPRIHG. 

AI\iTroUNCSi-'!SNT :    Another  one  of  the  things  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  sr^ring 
on  dairy  fa       is  the  necessity  for  taking  extra  care  in  cooling  milk  and 
cream*    So  -?s  his  regular  weekly  re'oort  to  dairjnnen,  Your  Farm  Rerjorter  at 
Washington  talks  toda.y  about  care  in  cooling  milk  at  this  time  of  year.  He 
"brings  you  this  information  direct  from  !'Ir .  C.  S.  Leete,  one  of  the  market 
milk  specialists  of  the  United  St'-^tes  Department  of  Agriculture.    All  right, 
Mr .  Reporter . 


Our  great  grandfathers  and  great-great  grandfathers  didn't  know  there 
were  such  things  as  "bacteria,  so  they  did  not  know  WHY  their  milk  soured. 
But  they  did  find  long  ago  that  milk  stayed  sweet  much  longer  when  it  was 
kept  cool.    People  have  used  spring  houses  almost  since  history  began,  and 
where  they  had  no  springs  they  dug  caves  and  cellars,  and  they  hung  milk  and 
cream  in  the  well  or  the  cistern,  just  as  we  do  today. 

So  there's  nothing  new-fa.ngled  about  cooling  food  to  prevent  spoiling. 
The  advantage  we  have  over  our  grandfathers  is  that  we  know  what  causes  milk 
to  sour.    We  iuiow  that  the  villians  are  tiny  plants,  which  vre  call  bacteria. 
And  we  know  that  bacteria  are  like  most  other  plants,  they  grow  best  in  a 
warm  temperature  and  they  have  hard  going  in  cold  temperatures.    And  so  we 
know  just  about  what  we  have  to  do  to  control  them. 

And  yet,  with  all  the  practical  facts  handed  down  to  us  through  the 
ages,  and  with  all  our  nev/  knowledge,  it  is  estimated  that  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  milk  and  cream  still  go  to  waste  each  year  because  it  is  not  properly 
cooled.    For  one  thing,  we  have  to  be  much  more  careful  than  our  gr".ndfather s 
had  to  be.    We  transport  milk  and  cream  much  greater  distances  than  the^''  ever 
dreamed  of  transporting  it.    And  besides  we  have  a  public  that  is  educated 
to  demand  high-quality  products. 

While  we're  talking  about  old  times,  we  might  recall  that  we  used  to 
believe  thunderstorms  caused  milk  to  sour.    We  know  now  that  the  thunder  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  that  the  real  cause  is  the  intense  heat  which 
usually  comes  before  a  storm.    I'lilk  which  has  been  thoroughly  cooled  and  then 
stored  in  a  cooling  tank  will  not  sour  any  more  quickly  dtiring  a  thunderstorm 
than  at  any  other  time. 
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Mow  in  the  winter  months  farmers  usually  depend  on  the  weather  to  keep 
milk  cool.    And  in  the  sumner  they're  usuiilly  vrell  orepared  to  deal  with  the 
heat.    But  it  see~is  that  in  the  in-between  months  of  Spring  we're  likely  to  be 
caught  nappin,^.    Several  of  the  big  dairy  co.npanies  reiDort  trouble  ^7ith  sour 
niilk  at  this  time  of  je^r ,  and  the  trouble  has  been  traced  to  lack  of  cooling. 

The  reason  seems  to  be  th^.t  Spring  often  catches  us  when  v.'e  rren't 
looking.    We've  been  used  to  depending  on  the  wer.ther  to  keep  milk  cool.  So 
when  3  or  U  hot  days  come  along  unexpectedly  we  aren't  prepared  for  them.  Or 
if  we  are  prepared,  ve  may  let  them  slip  by  thro-'agh  force  of  the  l(7inter's  habi 
Yet  a  hot  night  in  the  Spring  has  the  same  effect  as  hot  nights  later  on  in 
the  Sumiuer . 

In  m„   interview  with  Mr.  Leete,  he  emphasized  the  point  that  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  cooling,    ilo  matter  how  healthy  our  cows,  no  .:v.tter  how 
careful  we  are  to  thoroughly  cleanse  our  utensils  against  bacteria,  we  must 
realize  the  great  importance  of  kooTDing  our  milk  and  cre?m  cool. 

^e  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  tha.t  the  milk  comes  from,  the  cov/  at  a 

temperature  th=t  is  ver^'"  favorable  to  bacterial  growth,  so  it's  e?.sv  to  see 

why  prompt  cooling,  to  50  degrees  or  below,  is  important  —  and  the  quicker  ve 
cool  it  the  better. 

Farmers  cool  their  milk  in  various  ways,  but  probably  the  most  common 
way  is  to  use  the  siirface  cooler,  which  is  made  of  corrugated  metal  and  re- 
sembles a  large  wasliboard.     Ice  water  runs  on  the  inside  of  the  cooler,  and 
the  milk  flows  over  the  outside.    This  kind  of  cooler  helps  to  remove  undesir- 
able feed  or  i-'eed  flavors  and  odors,  as  veil  as  to  cool. 

After  the  milk  or  cream  is  cooled  it  must  be  stored  so  that  it  will 
stay  cool.    "lilk  cans  are  usually  submerged  in  water  containing  ice,  but  Mr. 
leete  says  that  insulated  tanks,  'k.e-pt  cool  by  mechanical  refrigeration,  are  be 
coming  more  and  more  -popular . 

Don't  try  to  cool  too  many  cans  in  one  tar^k,  he  advises.    Ordinarily  it 
takes  about  k  gallons  of  ice  water  to  cool  1  gallon  of  cream.    You  can  figure 
from  this  the  amount  of  refrigeration  you'll  need  to  cool  the  amount  of  milk 
or  cream  you  have,  and  you  may  find  it  a,dvisa/Dle  to  divide  your  tanlc  up  into 
sections,  or  to  have  more  than  one  tank. 

Fanners  who  have  a.ccess  to  sirring  water  are  forttmate,  and  sometimes 
they  may  be  able  to  get  along  without  ice.    However,  Mr.  Leete  sug.-ests,  the 
temperature  of  spring  water  often  runs  higher  than  55  degrees,  so  it  is  worth- 
while to  add  ice  anyway,  as  a  safety-first  measure. 

"And  remember,"  he  says,  "that  tanks  need  frequent  cleaning.    So  build 
them  to  allow  the  water  to  drain  out  to  permit  clea.ning. 
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Now,  after  cooling  his  milk  properl3-  and  storing  it  properly,  the 
modern  dairyman  still  faces  the  problerri  of  transportation i    Temperature  is  al- 
most sure  to  rise  during  trans^^orta■cion  unless  precautions  are  taiien.  For 
short  trips  "blankets  —  or  better  still,  \vet  blankets  —  may  bo  sufficient 
cover  for  the  milk  cans.    But  where  particular  care  is  needed,  dairr^nnen  use 
jackets  which  fit  tightly  over  the  c£:ns  and  are  so  insulated  that  they  allow 
no  great  rise  in  temperature. 

The  same  thing  applies,  of  course,  where  trucks  come  along  to  pick  up 
yoxir  cans.    Don't  talce  any  chances  on  having  them  stand  out  in  the  sun  an  hour 
or  two  before  the  truck  arrives.    Keep  them  covered. 

In  these  days  milk  is  transported  long  distances,  and  this  is  possible 
only  becaus.   it  is  cooled  thoroughly  before  starting  and  is  kept  cool  until 
it  reaches  its  destination.    Bacteria,  do  not  thrive  in  cold  milk  —  this  is 
an  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind. 

So  it  seems  that  if  milk  is  produced  under  sanitary  conditions,  and  is 
promptly  cooled,  and  is  held  in  storage  tanks  at  a  temperature  of  5O  degrees 
or  below,  and  then  protected  on  the  v^ay  to  market  —  v^e  have  little  to  fear. 
We  can  expect  that  it  will  get  to  miarket  in  good  condition,  and  therefore 
command  good  prices. 

ton'^OUUCSI'ENT :    Your  Farm  Reporter  has  just  reported  to  his  dsirjTiien-friends 

on  the  subject  of  cooling  milk  in  the  Spring.     If  you  want  further  information, 

write  for  the  publication  entitled  "Cooling  Milk  and  Cream  on  the  F-^rra," 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  976-F.     Send  your  requests  to  Station   or  to  the 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Speaking  Tine:  10  Minutes.  All  Regions. 

THE     II,:P0P.TAITC3    of    tee    7  km    ^AT'BH  SUPPLY. 

OPEITirC-  AITOUITCS^EITT:    Yoirr  F?,nn  Reporter  in  Washington  has  iDeen  gathering 
some  information  on  farm  water  supplies,  and  is  ready  to  talk  to  us  on  that 

subject  ?t  this  time.    This  program  coaies  to  you  from  Station   .in  

thro-u^'-zh  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricuituro.  All 
right,  Ilr.  Reporter,  let's  go. 

— ooOoo — 

Last  Monday  at  this  time  I  talked  to  you  about  the  importance  of  the 
live  stock  r/ater  supply.    To-day  I  ^^Tant  to  talk  to  you  about  the  different 
ways  "by  v.hich  rater  is  supplied  to  the  six  and  a  half  million  farms  in  this 
country. 

The  1920  census  reports  one  out  of  each  ten  farms  in  the  United  States 
as  havirig  rater  piped  into  the  house.    That  means  that  SO  or  90  per  cent 
of  the  farm  water  in  this  cratntry  is  still  handled  by  hand,  and  that  "carry- 
ing vater,"  is  still  a  common  pra.ctice  in  many  sections  of  this  progressive 
country  of  o-jrs. 

Out  in  ITebraska  the  State  Agricultural  College  got  so  interested  in 
this  water  carrying  matter  that  it  made  a  survey  at  284  farms  to  find  out 
the  actual  conditions.     This  s^arvey  showed  that  wells  formed  the  basis  for 
the  home  water  sup -ly  in  the  ITebraska  territory,  that  an  average  of  178 
gallons  of  water  was  used  by  each  household  in  one  week,  and  that  5.9  gallons 
of  water  was  used  per  person  per  day. 

The  ITebraska  survey  also  showed  that  each  week  an  average  distance 
of  4,255  feet  was  traveled  in  carrying  water  in  the  households  surveyed. 
This  amounted  to  thjree  and  one-hrlf  miles  per  m.onth  or  42  mdles  in  a  year. 
It  required  3  hours  per  week  to  carry  w?.ter,  13  and  one-half  hours  per  month 
or  a  totr2  of  162  hours  per  yea.r.    On  a  tei>-houi>-a— day  basis  the  time  con- 
sumed in  carr^ring  water  amo-unted  to  more  than  16  days  or  more  than  one— hdf 
of  the  longest  month  in  the  year.    The  conditions  3j:e  no  worse  in  ITebraska 
than  they  are  in  many  of  the  other  States.    I  mention  ITebraska  merely  be- 
cause they  m.ade  the  s^arvey  and  published  the  resiiLts.     It  will  be  very  in- 
teresting when  the  new  census  shows  what  progress  has  been  made  since  the 

1920  report  that  only  one  out  of  every  10  farms  in  the  United 

States  ha.d  water  piped  into  the  house. 
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I  tl-.o-or^ht  :'ou  radio  people  T70-uld  oe  interested  in  this  farm  w-^.ter 
supply  su^bject,  so  I  went  down  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  here  in  Washington 
and  had  a  tali:  with  George  M.  Warren  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  Hydraulic  Engineers 
connected  vdth  the  Agricultural  Engineering  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Puhlic 
Roads,  and  I  might  add  that  Ilr.  Warren  wrote  the  FAH^STEAD  WATER  SUEPLY 
■bulletin  that  I'm  going  to  offer  you  at  the  end  of  this  talk,  and  here»s  the 
first  po-ragroph  in  tho.t  bulletin: 

"Earm  women  say  their  greatest  need  is  to  have  water  piped  into  the 
house,  especially  to  the  kitchen  sink.    To  draw  water  "by  turning  a  faucet 
does  v/onders  to  lighten  the  w^n:k  and  revive  the  spirits  of  the  housewife. 
Earm  men  find  njnning  water  no  less  convenient.    ITo  other  utility  is  so  often 
used.     If  the  water  is  pure,  no  other  utility  does  so  much  to  promote  the 
health  of  both  man  and  stock,"  and  that  brings  me  to  a  table  in  this  bulle- 
tin.    I  want  to  quote  that  table  because  it  shows  about  how  much  water  persons 
and  livestock  ought  to  use  in  a  24-hour  day.    Listen  to  the  table. 

With  one  puTip  at  the  kitchen  sirJc,  the  domestic  comsimption  per  person 
v.'ill  Q,verage  from  4  to  8  gallons  of  water  in  the  24-hour  day.     Change  the 
pump  to  a  faucet — the  water  consumption  increases  ajid  the  average  is  from 
7  to  15  gallons.    Running  hot  and  cold  water  in  the  kitchen,  bathroom,  and 
laundry  calls  for  an  average  of  from  20  to  25  gallons  of  water  per  day  per 
person.     The  average  daily  consumption  in  the  modern  home  should  be  around 
40  gallons  of  water  per  person  Tier  day.     If  it  has  to  be  drecwn  out  of  a  well 
with  a  rope  and  bucket,  the  a.verage  will  drop  to  about  5  gallons  per  day  per 
•person,  instead  of  what  it  should  be  for  health,  comfort  and  cleanliness. 
A  horse,  a  mule,  or  a  cow  o"Ught  to  receive  an  average  of  about  12  gallons  of 
water  per  day,  depending  on  the  sea.son,  the  work,  r^nd  several  other  conditions. 
A  sheep  or  a  hog  ought  to  receive  at  least  one  gallon  per  day  per  animal. 

Tow  folks,  that's  the  table.    Let's  take  a  small  farm  with-4  horses, 
3  cows,  10  hogs,  200  chickens,  and  5  sheep,  and  5  members  in  the  family.  Plow 
much  water  should  be  furnished  for  this  establishment? 

Eour  times  12  eo"'aals  48  gallons  of  w->,ter  needed  every  day  for  the 
horses.    Add  36  gallons  to  that  for  the  three  cows,  15  gallons  for  the  hogs 
and  sheep,  4  gallons  for    he  chickens,  and  200  gallons  for  the  family,  and 
we  have  a  total  of  303  gallons  of  v/ater  needed  on  that  farm  for  an  average 
day. 

The  averD^e  well  bucket  holds  10  quarts  —that's  two  and  one-h^2f 

gallons.    ITow  folks,  that  bucket  v/ould  have  to  make  more  than  120  trips  dov/n 
in  the  v;ell  and  come  up  full  every  time  in  order  to  furnish  enough  water  for 
such  a  farm  just  one  day,  and  the  same  bucket  would  have  to  make  more  thoji 
43,000  trips  down  in  that  well  to  furnish  the  yearly  water  supply.     I'm  tell- 
ing you,  I  T'as  born  and  reared  on  a  farm,  and  I  carried  water,  but  I*d  h.ate 
to  have  to  draw  v/ater  for  the  farm  we  are  considering  if  the  well  was  as  deep 
as  v/ells  have  to  be  in  some  sections  of  the  country.    TThat  would  happen? 
I'll  tell  you  what  would  happen  in  m^;^  case.     I  wouldlook  over  the  fence  at 
the  horse  trough,  and  say,  —well,  Charlie,  old  boy,  you  o-ught  to  have  a 
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fresh  bucket  of  water  in  that  troiigh,  hut  I'll  give  it  to  you  tonight. 
That  night,  I  would  put  it  off  until  the  next  morning,  and  on,  and  on. 

Of  course  I  know  none  of  you  radio  listeners  would  treat  your  live- 
stock that  way,  hut  I.Ir.  T^arren  thought  I  ought  to  mention  this  matter,  so  I 
have,  and  now  it's  up  to  you  to  provide  the  v/ator  because  Mr.  i;7arren  has  told 
us  about  how  much  water  is  needed. 

^ells  r?.nd  springs  furnish  most  of  the  water  used  on  the  fan:is  of  this 
country.  These  are  generally  satisfactory  provided  they  are  tightly  covered 
and  are  located  where  foul  drainage  cannot  reach  them. 

Creeks,  ponds,  rivers  or  other  surface  ?;aters  are  unsafe  sources  of 

supply. 

Mr.  barren  believes  that  at  most  of  the  farms  in  this  country  water 
is  still  lifted  out  of  the  well  by  hand,  but  he  says  that  power  driven 
pumps  -re  rapidly  tailing  the  place  of  the  bucket  and  rope.    That  means  more 
and  better  water,  and  that  makes  for  improved  livestock,  and  better  family 
health. 

TTindmills,  gasoline  engines  and  electric  motors  are  the  more  common 
sources  of  power  for  driving  force  pumps.    Gravity  lines  from  springs,  hy- 
draulic rams,  for  lifting  water  and  rain  water  stored  in  cisterns  are  v/idely 
used  methods  of  solving  the  farm  water  problem — —where  these  can  be  used  to 
advantage. 

r£E  AVERilGS  FARI/I  IIEEDS  M0B3  HJHE;  FSSSH  ^"ATEE.     That's  the  big  point 
I  got  from  I.Ir.  !7arren.     If  the  water  is  good  and  plentiful  it  will  be  used 
abundantly  and  the  farm  will  benefit  accordir^ly.     If  i'lt  is  poor  or  scarce 
little  will  be  used,  and  the  farm  will  suffer. 

And  althoiagh  the  stock  and  the  people  on  that  farm  may  get  along,  ho?/ 
much  bettor  it  would  be  if  they  had  alj  the  good  water  they  wanted. 

ITobody  can  accurately  answer  tha,t  -question,  but  Mr,  Warren  gave  me 
three  bulletins  which  may  help  you  solve  some  of  your  farm  water  problems. 
Here  they  are: 

Parr.iers'  Bulletin  lTo,1448-F,  "FARIASTSAD  SIPPLY." 
?pj:mers»  Bulletin  K'o.l426-F,  "FAM  PLUI.IBIITG." 

ITrxmers'  Bulletin  No.l460-F,  "SIMPLE  PLU:EI!TG  3EFAIRS  III  TES  HOME." 

T-:cse  b-cJ-lotine  are  all  illustrated  and  contain  much  practical  in- 
formation on  the  more  common  questions  relative  to  farm  water  supplies.  You 
can  get  additional  information  from  your  State  College  of  Agriculture,  or 
from  the  ■■United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  TTashington,  D.  C. 
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CLOSH'G  j\irOUlTCSl/ElTT:     You  hnve  just  listened  to  one  of  the  regular  Pojrn 

Reporter  "'rograins  "broadcast  from  Station  in  each  week  day,  except 

Sat-arday  and  Sunday,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Depart~ 
ment  of  -Agriculture.    Your  Heioorter  mentioned  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.l448-F, 
"^AH.ISIEAD  ^ATER  SUPPLY,"  Pai-ners>  Bulletin  ITo.  1426~P,  "FARlvI  PLU.EIITG," 
and  Farmers*  Bulletin  lTo.l460-F,  "  SIIvIPLE  PimBIlIG  PiJPAIES  III  TEE  HOLE." 
TTrite  this  station  for  copies  of  these  "bulletins. 
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YOUR  Fmi  HEPORTER  AT  WASHIITGTOIT. 


Tuesday,  May  b,  i91iCT 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  No«  34; 


Painting  for  Protection. 


AMOmrCB^^EI^TT:    We  don't  paint  Just  to  pretty  up  the  place.    Paint  does 
make  the  house  and  the  "barn  look  more  attractive;  "but  it  is  a  lot  more  in>- 
portant  than  that.     Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  says  it  is  often  poor 
economy  to  put  off  painting.    He  is  not  selling  paint,  either.    He  got 
that  from  one  of  the  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture but  I'll  let  him  tell  you  ahout  that  Go  on,  Mr.  Reporter, 

This  is  your  story   


Yes,  I've  just  been  talking  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Holman.    He  is  the  man  who 
■wrote  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's  well-laiovm  bulletin 
"Painting  on  the  Farm."    He  tells  me  that  the  painting  of  fanii  buildings  is 
a  lot  more  important  than  it  used  to  be. 

As  he  explains  it,  that  is  because  we  just  don't  put  as  good  material 
in  our  house.s  and  barns.    As  a  rule,  we  don't  have  it  to  use.    For  instance, 
white  pine  vrould  last  longer  without  painting  than  yellow  pine  does.  Once 
you  painted  v/hite  pine,  you  didn't  have  to  re-paint  so  often.    Yellow  pine 
is  hard  to  keep  painted  properly. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  metals.     Sheet-steel  rusts  m-uch  faster  than 
the  wroiaght  iron  formerly  used.     The  coating  of  tin  on  the  sheet-steel  of 
our  so-called  "tin"  roofs  is  never  perfect,  so  that  a  tin-roof  unpainted  even 
as  long  as  tv/enty-four  hours  may  begin  to  rust.     G-alvanized  iron,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  go  for  a  year  or  more  without  rusting;  as  the  zinc  coating 
tends  to  retard  rusting. 

If  rust  ever  gets  started,  you  can't  stop  it  by  just  painting  over 
the  rusted  places.    Unless  the  metal  is  heated,  there  v/ill  be  enough  moisture 
left  in  the  rust  for  the  rusting  to  spread  under  the  paint.    For  that  reason, 
Mr,  Holman  says,  any  metal  roof  should  be  painted  at  least  once  a  year. 

He  suggested  red  lead  as  good  for  the  first  coat.    The  re-painting 
can  be  done  with  metallic  pigment  and  linseed  oil.     In  laying  the  tin-roof, 
however,  be  sure  to  get  off  all  that  rosin  where  the  sheets  are  put  together 
in  the  roll.     If  you  paint  over  that  rosin,  it  will  break  off  and  leave 
the  metal  exposed.    Rusting  will  set  up. 

Spring  and  fall  are  the  favorite  seasons  for  outside  painting  T^ith 
most  folks.    But  you  don't  have  to  put  off  painting  if  the  need  shows  up 
in  summer  or  winter.    You  can  paint  buildings  outside  whenever  the  surfaces 
are  dry  and  the  weather  is  not  damp,  or  frosty,  or  freezing.    You  can 
generally  get  the  best  results  when  the  temperatiore  is  between  60  and  80 
degrees  Fahrenheit, 
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Ordinarily,  a  v/ood  "building  needs  repainting  aoout  once  every 
three  or  four  years.    An  extra  good  joli  of  painting  may  last  for  six  years 
or  more.    But,  Mr.  Holman  insists,  it  is  poor  "business  to  put  off  painting 
when  it  is  needed. 

You've  all  seen  old  a"bandoned  houses  with  the  "boards  cracked  and 
curled  like  dead  leaves  and  the  nails  sticking  out.    We  used  to  have  one 
like  that  near  us.     The  neigh'^Dors  said  there  were  'hants'  in  that  house. 
But  the  worst  haunted  person  there  a"bouts  was  the  owner  who  neglected  to 
paint.     Of  course,  no  painter  could  do  a  decent  job  on  wood  in  that  con- 
dition.   To  make  that  house  ha'bita'ble,  the  old  siding  had  to  "be  taken  off 
altogether  and  new  siding  had  to  "'oe  put  on.    The  owner  found  it  cost  money 
not  to  paint,  and  paint  promptly. 

May"be  only  a  few  "boards  on  your  house  are  snowing  signs  of  weather- 
ing.    They  may  not  look  bad  a,t  a  distance.    But  remember,  when  wood  gets 
rough  and  twisted  by  the  weather,  it  may  be  too  late  for  the  saving  pov;er 
of  paint.    No  ordinary  painting  hides  big  cracks  in  the  wood,  smooths  a 
rough  surface,  flattens  a  cupped  board,  or  presses  a  warped  plank  snug  again. 

Mr.  Holman  tells  me  that  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  studied  the  why  and  wherefore  weather  boarding 
weathers  badly.    Most  v/eather  checks  and  cracks  as  well  as  v/arping  and 
cupping  and  the  falling  out  of  nails  is  caused  by  the  surface  of  the  vfood 
swelling  ani  shrinlcing  due  to  quick  wetting  and  drying. 

The  coating  of  paint  slows  dov/n  such  m.oisture  changes  and  gives 
the  board  time  to  adjust  itself  to  the  strain.    The  board  stays  smooth. 
So  does  your  temper.    The  house  or  barn  looks  better.     In  fact,  it  is  better. 
It  will  last  longer. 

Just  step  up  to  the  side  of  the  house.     Look  at  the  paint  on  it. 
See  vThether  it  is  getting  too  old  for  its  work.     Is  it  covered  with  a  fine 
net-work  of  cracks.    Sxamine  those  cracks  closely,  you'll  see  they  go  right 
do'vvn  to  the  wood.    Do  you  see  any  of  those  cracks  running  parallel  to  the 
grain  in  the  wood?    You  can  slip  the  comer  of  a  piece  of  paper  into  them 
to  a  depth  of  a  sixteenth  or  an  eighth  of  an  inch.     They  are  cracks  in 
the  wood,  not  just  in  the  paint.     That  is  the  sign  that  it  is  time  to 
paint. 

Of  course,  a  lot  depends  on  the  kind  of  paint  you  use  and  hov/  it  is 
put  on.     Some  paints  chalk  or  wear  away  gradually  instead  of  developing 
checks  on  long  weathering  or  exposure.    Mr,  Holman  suggests  that  jmints 
with  a  good  percentage  of  white  lead  in  them  are  best  under  most  circ-um- 
stances. 

He  says  be  certain  to  use  good  paint.     It  pays.     The  paint  itself 
represents  the  smallest  part  of  the  expense  of  painting.    TTnere  you  have 
to  hire  help  to  have  the  painting  done,  the  cost  of  labor  is  two  or  three 
times  as  imich  as  the  cost  of  the  paint. 
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"."here  the  climatB  is  verjr  moist  and  l^o^,  j|  is  a  good  idea  to  use 
a  paint  with,  considera'ble  zinc'in  it.    In     moist,  hot  climate  straight 
lead  paints  tend  to  chalk  too  fast  "and  are  also  suhjeot  to  mildew. 

Paints  high  in  zinc  or  lead-free  paints  are  better  than  straight 
lead  paints  for  buildings  near  a  railroad  or  fs.ctories  where  soft-coal 
is  used.    The  sulphur  in  the  coal  smoke  darkens  lead  paints.    Mr,  Holman 
goes  into  all  these  things  more  fully  in  that  "bulletin  he  write  on  "Painting 

on  the  Parm"  I'll  give  you  the  n-uraher  of  that  bulletin  in  a  minute. 

Better  get  your  pencil  read^^^  so  you  can  take  it  dov/n.  

In  -painting  new  wood,  he  sa^'s,  the  paint  should  be  thinned  consider- 
ably with  turpentine  as  well  as  with  linseed  oil  to  get  a  dull  coat.  The 
second  coat  should  not  entirely  hide  the  surface  and  should  also  dry  with  a 
dull  finish.    You  can  get  that  effect  by  the  use  of  turpentine  or  other 
thinner. 

Por  the  gloss  finish  coat,  very  little,  if  any,  turpentine  should 
be  used.    Tiie  oil  gives  the  gloss.     The  turpentine  tends  to  destroy  the 
gloss.     If  you  want  a  dull  or  flat  finish,  use  only  a  small  amount  of 
linseed  oil.   

Now,  I  promised  to  give  you  the  number  of  that  bulletin.    You  can 
get  it  by  writing  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.     A.sk  for  the  bulletin  on  "Painting  on  the  Parm,"     It  is 
Parm.ers'  Bu.lecin  No.  1452-P. 

***** 

ANNOUITCBOTT ;    Did  you  get  that  mmiber?    Pamers'  Bulletin  No.  1453-P. 
It  tells  about  ready-m.ixed  paints,  paint  mixed  on  the  job,  how  to  prepare 
the  surface  for  painting,  how  to  estimate  how  much  paint  you  need,  and  how 
to  put  it  on.    You  can  get  Parmers  Bulletin  No.  1452-P  either  by  writing 

to  this  Station  y/hich  cooperates  v/ith  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture  in  presenting  these  farm  reporter  talks,  or  you  can  write 
directly  to  the  Department  at  Washington,  D.C. 
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YOUR  imi  REPORTER  AT  YJASHINGTOIJ  Wednesday,  May  7,  1930 

NOT  FOR  PIBLICATIOIT 

Speaking  Time;     10  Minutes 

Poultry  Interview  llo.  34:  DEVELOPMEITO  OP  PRODUCTIOIJ-BRED  POULTRY 

AITIJOUIICaiEITT:    And  now  here's  Your  Parm  Reporter  at  Washington,  waiting  to 
report  another  interview  with  his  friend,  A,  R,  Lee,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture poultry  husbandman.    He  has  some  interesting  facts  and  figures 
today  on  the  development  of  poultry  bred  for  production.    There  has  been 
quite  a  development,  in  fact  there  had  to  be,  because  we  couldn't  make  much 
money  these  days  on  the  production  we  used  to  get.     So  let's  have  the 
facts,  Mr.  Reporter,,,.. 

Ti^ell,  10  years  ago  commercial  egg  producers  figured  that  the  entire 
flock  had  to  produce  an  average  of  130  eggs  a  year  to  be  profitable,  Now 
they  figure  on  getting  an  average  of  150  eggs  per  bird,  or  else  most  of  the 
hens  get  the  ax. 

They're  getting  this  higher  production  now  partly  because  they 

know  more  about  feeding  and  culling  and  sanitation  than  they  used  to  

and  above  all,  because  they're  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  production 
is  an  inherited  characteristic.    Everybody    is  doing  it,  not  only  commercial 
poult r;>Tiien,  but  fanners  and  back-yard  poultry  keepers  and  every  other  variety 
of  poultry  raiser.    And  the  closer  they  check  up  on  their  profits  and  losses 
the  more  they  make  use  of  this  new  knowledge. 

These  are  not  my  own  observations,  but  Mr.  Lee's.    As  he  talked,  he 
was  getting  together  reports  and  charts  and  figures  to  show  me  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  10  years. 

We  find  one  sign  of  progress  in  the  egg-laying  contests.     In  the 
Connecticut  egg-laying  contest,  for  instance,  all  hens  averaged  more  than 
200  eggs  in  1929,  while  10  years  ago  the  average  was  only  a  little  over  150 
eggs. 

In  Canada  the  government  has  been  conducting  national  egg- laying 
contests  since  1919.    The  first  year,  with  1610  birds  entered,  the  average 
production  was  122  eggs.    Tliere's  been  a  steady  improvement  each  year  since, 
and  with  almost  4500  hens  in  the  1928-29  contest,  the  average  was  176  eggs, 
a  gain  of  54  eggs  per  hen  in  10  years.    This  doesn't  tell  the  whole  story, 
either,  for  since  1926  all  eggs  weighing  less  than  20  ounces  per  dozen  have 
not  been  co\inted. 

A  Canadian  hen,  incidentally,  holds  the  present  world's  record  for 
egg  laying.     She's  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  owned  by  the  University  of 
Sasketchewan,  and  during  the  365  days  ending  last  September  she  laid  358 
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eggs.    Before  that  the  record  holder  was  a  Ihite  Leghorn  at  the  University 
of  British  Coltmbia.     She  laid  351  eggs  in  a  year.    The  best  United  States 
record  is  341  eggs,  made  in  1928  by  a  Rhode  Island  Red  pullet  in  the 
Connecticut  egg-laying  contest, 

!Tow  this  doesn't  mean,  Mr.  Lee  says,  that  the  Wiite  Leghorns  and 
the  Rliode  Island  Reds  and  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  have  a  corner  on  high 
production.    \Vhite  VJ'yandottes,  for  instance,  have  led  egg-laying  contests 
more  than  once  in  past  years.     It  simply  means  that  poultrymen  have  given 
more  attention  to  breeding  the  three  main  breeds  for  high  production,  ajid 
so  it's  easier  to  get  good  producing  stock  of  these  breeds.     In  most  parts 
of  the  United  States  commercial  poultrymen  keep  White  Leghorns  almost 
exclusively.    And  in  the  New  England  States  they  favor  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
In  both  cases  the  stock  is  specially  selected  for  high  egg  production  and 
early  maturity. 

ITow,  it's  nice  to  talk  about  300-egg  hens,  and  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  one  in  your  flock.    But  for  all  practical  purposes  Mr.  Lee  suggests 
that  v/e  forget  all  about  them.     The  thing  the  practical  poultry  raiser 
is  after,  he  says,  is  not  a  high-producing  individual  but  a  high  flock 
average  sjid  uniform  production.    Pifty  hens  producing  160  eggs  a  year  will 
pay  off  a  note  a  lot  quicker  than  one  hen  prod'ocing  300  eggs  and  49  others 
producing  130. 

A  group  of  poultr;;,'-  farmers  in  Ilev;  Jersey  have  been  keeping  records 
since  1920  to  check  on  their  progress  through  breeding  for  production. 
From  1920  to  1928  their  flock  averages  increased  from  132  eggs  to  150 
eggs  per  hen.    They're  making  a  living  income  from  their  poultry  as  a  re- 
sult, but  they  wouldn't  be  if  their  hens  were  still  averaging  132  eggs  a 
year. 

Massachusetts  poultrymen  give  us  still  another  picture  of  the 
relation  of  production  to  profits.     Their  records  show  that  average  egg 
production  is  the  most  important  factor  influencing  profits  per  bird. 
They've  found  that  for  each  increase  of  one  dozen  eggs  in  average  production 
per  hen,  the  return  on  the  poultryman's  labor  per  hen  increases  about  35 
cents. 

"However,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  "in  seeking  high  production  don't  neglect 
other  irai^ortant  points.    Remember  that  you  want  high  production  in  the  fall 
and  winter  when  egg  prices  are  high.     You  want  normal  sized  eggs,  good 
hatchability,  vigorous  breeding  stock  of  the  right  type  and  weight,  and 
early  maturity." 

"So  you  see,"  he  went  on,"  breeding  becomes  a  real  art.    And  for 
that  reason  it  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  specialized  breeders  of  production- 
bred  poultry.     These  breeders  must  trap  nest  their  hens,  pedigree  their 
stock,  and  be  everlastingly  selecting  for  Improvement," 

"naturally  the  average  farmer  who  keeps  poultry  as  only  one  line 
of  his  farm  business  can't  be  a  pedigree  breeder.    However,  he  can  get 
the  benefit  of  production  breeding  just  the  same.    He  can  buy  day-old  chicks 
hatching  eggs  or  production-bred  males  from  the  men  who  do  specialize  in 
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"breeding.    And  then  he  can  cull  his  flock  carefully  and  replace  most  of 
the  older  hens  with  good  pullets.    And  he  can  keep  records  so  he'll  know 
where  he  stands.     If  he  doesn't  keep  records,  he  doesn't  know  whether  his 
hens  are  averaging  100  eggs  a  year  and  barely  paying  for  their  keep,  or 
whether  they're  averaging  150  eggs  and  giving  him  a  good  profit. 

"The  comnercial  egg  farmer,  you  see,  is  much  more  likely  to  know 
whether  his  hens  are  good  or  poor  producers.    For  he  won't  be  able  to  stay 
in  business  very  long  unless  his  hens  average  150  eggs. 

'T'ith  present  egg  prices,  Mr,  Lee  concluded, "good  production  is 
even  more  important  than  it  usually  is.     The  way  things  are  now  the  poultry- 
man  v/ho  produces  eggs  for  profit  either  has  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 

his  flock  or  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  income.    Don't  misunderstand  me  

we  don't  want  more  eggs  on  the  market.    But  we  do  want  the  same  number 
of  eggs  from  fewer  hens." 

Now  I  have  time  just  to  mention  three  poultry  bulletins  you  may  be 
interested  in.    Here  they  are,  titles  first  and  then  numbers:  "Farm 
Poultry  Raising,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1524;  "Marketing  Poultry,"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1377;  and  "Marketing  Eggs,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1378.  Send 

yoxu:  requests  to  Station   or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 

Washington* 

AMOUNGEvlSI-TT;     That  was  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington,  passing  on  to  you 
what  Mr.  A.  R.  Lee  told  him  about  the  development  of  production-bred  poultry. 
Your  Reporter  will  be  back  at  the  microphone  tomorrow  at  this  same  time  to 
report  his  latest  interview  with  a  specialist  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board* 


\ 
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YOUR  gmi  REPORTER  AT  T/ASHDIGTOH.  Thursday,  MAy^^-lODO,    "•  ' 

Cooperation  Interview  ITo.  54b;  Interstate  Potato  and  Tobacco  Conimittees 

(Region  3) 

Al-nroUlTCaiEirT :    TJhat  is  the  meaning  of  these  interstate  committees?  ¥e 
have  an  Interstate  Early  Potato  Committee.    ITow  an  Interstate  Elue-Cured 
Tobacco  Committee  has  been  formed.    TJhat  is  it  all  about?    We  asked  your 
farm  reporter  at  Washington.    He  asked  the  experts  in  the  co-op  division 
of  the  Federal  Earra  Board   How  he  is  ready  to  tell  us  what  they  said   


These  interstate  committees  seem  to  be  a  highly  important  development. 
Dr.  Erank  B.  Bomberger,  in  charge  of  the  organization  work  of  the  Division 
of  Cooperative  Marketing  in  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  tells  me  that  interest 
in  them  has  become  nation-wide. 

He  outlined  to  me  just  v/hat  they  are;  how  they  work,  and  what  they 
aim  to  do. 


As  some  of  you  know,  the  Interstate  Early  Potato  Committee  was  formed 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  before  the  Federal  Farm  Board  came  into  the  picture. 

It  has  done  such  good  work  for  the  potato  industry  of  our  South 
Atlantic  Coast  from  Florida  to  eastern  and  southern  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
that  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  joined  with  State  organizations  and  other 
tobacco  interests  to  form  the  Interstate  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Committee, 

The  Interstate  Flue-cured  Tobacco  Committee  is  composed  of  five 
representatives  from  each  of  the  States;  ITorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  Georgia;  and  one  representative  from  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
one  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  one  from  the  Federal 
Extension  Service. 


The  five  representatives  from  each  State  on  the  Committee  include 
one  from  the  State  Extension  Service,  one  market  specialist,  one  grower, 
one  warehouseman  or  dealer,  and  one  banker. 

Dr,  Bomberger  says  that  this  getting  together  of  the  representatives 
of  all  the  interested  parties  in  the  case  of  the  Interstate  Early  Potato 
Committee  has  tended  to  create  confidence.    Just  getting  together  and 
talking  things  over  man  to  man  has  resulted  in  a  more  sympathetic  "under- 
standing of  the  whole  problem  by  all  concerned. 

But  these  Interstate  Committees  don't  juat  talk.    They  act.  Thay 
have  a  four-fold  program.     In  each  State  there  are  four  sub-committees  of 
fifteen  members  each,  to  carry  out  each  of  the  f oiir  aims. 
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First,  there  is  a  sub-'conimittee  made  up  of  growers,  and  "banlcers, 
and  supply  merchants,  and  v/arehouscraeni  ejid  extension  workers,  with  the  job 
of  getting  out  advanced  market  information*    Tlaey  point  the  way  to  adjust 
acreage  to  market  needs • 

As  Dr.  Boraberger  says  that  is  not  always  a  matter  of  urging  cuts 
in  acreage.    The  Interstate  Early  Potato  Committee  last  season,  advised 
some  increase  in  potato  acreage  in  Tlorida,     The  Committee  pointed  out  to 
Maryland  and  Virginia  growers,  however,  that  by  the  time  their  crop 
comes  on,  western  growers  v/ill  also  be  shipping  in  competition  with  them 
so  it  would  pay  them  to  cut  acreage, 

T?hile  one  sub-committee  is  presenting  the  facts  on  which  to  adjust 
acreage  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  potato  or  tobacco  business,  as  the 
case  may  be,  another  sub-committee  tries  to  bring  about  a  stabilization  of 
credit.    This  credit  stabilization  committee  aims  to  cut  out  gambling  in 
credit  and  put  advances  on  a  sound  basis, 

A  third  sub-committee  made  up  of  grov/ers,  extension  agents,  ex- 
periment station  workers,  merchants,  and  bankers,  has  for  its  purpose  the 
promotion  of  better  balanced  fsj^ing.    Under  present  conditions,  in  the 
flue-cured  tobacco  region  that  often  mieans  the  substitution  of  other  much 
needed  products  for  a  part  of  the  money  crop. 

A  fourth  sub-committee  aims  to  improve  market  practices.     It  points 
the  v/ay  to  more  orderly  marketing.    For  example,  one  of  the  things  the 
Interstate  Early  Potato  Committee  tries  to  prevent  is  consignment  dunping 
which  laiocks  the  bottom  out  of  market. 

This  Tfhole  four-fold  program  is  one  of  education.    Tl'.e  work  is 
financed  by  the  extension  organizations  of  the  different  states > and  the 
Federal  Extension  Service  and  the  United  States  Rareau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.    These  committees  go  up  and  down  the  State,  holding  conferences 
and  meetings,  and  pointing  out  the  facts,  as  applied  to  the  present 
situation. 

Some  folks  seem  to  think  that  such  Interstate  Committees  may  con- 
flict or  interfere  v^ith  the  organization  of  co-ops.    ITothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  Dr.  Bomberger  says.    The  whole  idea  behind  the  organization 
of  these  Interstate  Committees  is  to  lead  up  to  cooperative  marketing  and 
the  ultimate  coordination  of  the  whole  selling  process. 

The  aim  is  to  give  the  particular  faming  industry  involved  advance 
information  about  supply  and  demand  and  marketing  conditions  so  that  when 
growers  do_  decide  to  go  into  a  co-op,  they  will  go  in  with  their  eyes  open. 

The  Interstate  Elue-Cured  Tobacco  Committee  is  holding  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  some  of  our  failures  in  co- 
operation.    Specialists  of  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  made 
an  analysis  of  the  business  troubles  of  the  old  Tri-State  Tobacco  Association, 
The  mistaices  of  the  Tri-State  are  being  pointed  out.     They  say  a  v/ise  man 
learns  from  the  mistalces  of  others.    Instead  of  hustling  growers  blindly  into 
other  hastily  thrown  together  organizations,  the  Interstate  Elue- Cured 
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Tobacco  Committee  apparently  aims  to  lay  the  foundation  of  confidence  and 
understanding,  on  which  to  build  a  sound  tobacco  co-op. 

Ihe  growers  and  other  tobacco  interests  vvill  be  given  the  facts, 
by  the  committee  tmder  the  general  direction  of  an  executive  secretary 
who  is  a  thoroughly- trained  tobacco-market  man.     It  will  then  be  up  to 
the  growers  how  they  will  act  on  the  information.    Dr.  Boraberger  says 
he  recognizes  that  this  may  be  a  long-time  program.    He  expects  that  it 
will  result  in  farmers  realizing  that  their  best  interests  will  be  served 
by  cooperation. 

The  success  of  this  plan  of  presenting  the  facts  and  giving  the 
growers  the  benefit  of  expert  market  advice  has  already  been  such,  in  the 
case  of  the  Interstate  Early-Potato  Grov/ers  Committee  of  the  south  Atlantic 
coast,  as  to  attract  attention  in  other  potato  regions. 

A  similar  plan  has  been  considered  for  the  Kansas-Oklahoma-ilissouri 
potato  growing  section  and  a  like  movement  has  been  started  among  the  potato 
growers  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

AIIIT0UITC3'!MT:     Your  fam  reporter  at  Washington  has  just  outlined  for  you 
the  work  of  the  Interstate  Committees,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Interstate  ?lue-Cured  Tobacco  Committee.     This  talk  is  one  of  a  series 

presented  by  this  Station   in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board 

and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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^DEPARTMENT 


OF  AGRICULTURE 


liHTF  ORMATIOM^ 


Yd 


U.  S,  De[>*irt.uj«nt  of  At:r 


YOUR  FJOI,:  WASHI^TG^O! 


(5e.?:ions  1, 


5) 


■L'li-'jj:'gda^%ivlay  8,  1S5Q. 


Coo^erativo  Interview"  N?.  34a: 


Whore  to  Store  'Tlieat. 


A^nrOUITCEi  SITT 


wliero  shall  wo  store  ovx  wheat?  that  is  the  question* 


i7o  sent  ^"our  farm  reporter  at  YJashington  to  the  specialists  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  to  find  out  what  the.y  ha-'  to  say  ahout  this  mtter, 

YovT  .rgportor  is  now  ready  to  give  us  the  result  of  his  questions.  

Sha.ll  we,  Mr,  Re"oorter  And  how?  


***** 


Ordinarily,  the  most  cenveniont  v;ay  to  handle  the  vrheat  crop  is 
to  .neve  it  directly  fro~i  the  corrhinc  or  thrcshin..^;  machine  to  the  cOLintry 
elevator  and  from  the  country  elevator  to  the  mill.    Mr.  S.  J.  Bell,  Jr., 
the  grain  rian,  of  the  co-op  division,  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  points 
out,  hov.'cver,  that  30U  can't  bo  sure  that  that  way  of  handling  -vill  net 
you  most  for  yxir  wheat. 

ITowadays,  v^ith  co.hbine  harvesting,  and  motor  trucks  for  hauling, 
and  ^0      roads  to  run  over,  wo  are  getting  the  cr:p  on  the  mr.rket  a  lot 
faster  than  vre  ever  did  heforc.     To  judge  "by  last  year,  vre  are  getting 
the  grain  to  the  terminal  mejrkets  too  fast;  faster  than  it  can  "be  handled 
economically.    ITot  only  does  that  tax  termiinal  facilities  "beyond  capacity 
and  "boost  cor.potiti-n  f  )r  storo.ge  s.^ace  all  over  the  covjitry,  "but  it  dis- 
t''jr"bs  the  price  structure  at  the  srme  time  it  r-ons  up  the  cests. 

Thrt  "being  the  case,  will  it  pay  us  to  hold  ouj:  \^heat?    l^ow.  Lor, 
Bell  says,  it  is  que s i: io nail e  '.»hether  or  not  an  individual  fanner  can 
gain  hy  holding  his  v,'hct.    But  he  thi:iks  may'be  a  frxmers  '  co-op  might 
save  considcre.ole  "by  leaving  the  sale  of  the  grain  to  an  efficient 
manager  who  can    keep  in  constant  touch  with  mrrhct  conditi-^ns. 

A  num"ber  of  co-ops  .o,re  now  st\\d3/ing  the  v/hoat  situation.  They 
shx^ld  s 0  n  "be  a.tlo  to  advise  their  mcmhers  e."oeut  storage  and  other 
m?.rket  pro'blcms.     The  co-ops,  I/Ir,  Bell  says,  are  the  one  host  hope 
of  the  fa.rmer  in  working  out  this  storage  problem.     T"iis  is  not  any 
simple  m.atter  -yhich  car.  be  settled  off-hand. 


According  to  Ivir,  Boll,  there  are  advantages  and  disp.dvantagos 
to  any  way  of  storing  wheat.  All  types  of  storage  are  needed  in  the 
present  system  of  h^,ndling  -rheat.  Any  cooperative  progrojn  must  pro- 
vide all  possible  means  of  liandling  the  crop  econom.ically. 


Of  cotirso,  sono  f r.rr.''..Drs  pile  the  grain  on  tlie  ground.  Lr.st 
year  sono  grain  was  kept  in  "box  cars  al  :>ng  railroad  sidings  tecausc 
it  could  not  "be  unloaded.     In  cither  case,  we  pay  high  for  our  storage. 
Neither  the  ground  or  a  "box  car  is  the  proper  place  to  keep  grain. 
We  just  -Ton't  consider  either.     So  really  when  you  get  down  to  it, 
there  are  Just  fo-oj-  places  you  can  store  your  wheat.    Yow  can  store 
it  on  the  farm,  or  at  the  country  shipping  points,  or  at  interior 
concentration  points,  or  at  terminal  narkots, 

I  asked  '■^'^r.  Sell  just  to  list  for  us  the -advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  different  places  to  store.     Storage  a.t  teminal 
narketc  saves  extra  handling  and  the  terminal  elevators  can  have  the 
"best  fa,cilities  for  mixing  and  conditioning  the  wheo.t ,  he  said. 
Furthermore,  storage  tickets  from  "bonded  terminal  elevators  are  the 
"feery  "best  collateral  for  loans. 

On  the  other  hand,  storage  at  terminals  causes,  the  "biggest  jam. 
at  markets  and  taxes  railroad  facilities  so  much  it  may  add  to  the 
shix^ping  expenses.    And  not  only  that,  "but   ^ncc  at  a  terminal  it  rare- 
ly pays  to  move  it  "back  to  any  other  m.arket ,  so  you  may  lose  the  chance 
of  selling  the  wheat  somew  here  else, unless  you  can  ship  it  farther  in 
the  sarr.e  direction.     Then,  the  wheat  at  the  terminals  "becomes  part  of 
the  visi"ble  supply  and  m.ay  shove  down  prices  unduly. 

A  logical  location  for  storage  is  often  at  a  di^rersion  point  with 
a  through  freight  rate  t^  each  ."^f  several  m^rrkets.     Then  y^u  can  ship 
the  wheat  to  whichever  is  the  "best  m.arket  at  any  particular  time.  That 
is  8ji  advantage  over  the  term.inal  ma.rket.     The  warehouse  receipts  of 
interior  elevators  also  provide  good  coll3-teral  for  loans. 

Interior  elevators  can  he  "built  at  a  lower  cost  per  "bushel  than 
"bins  at  a  local  elevator.    Tnen  yields  are  low  in  one  locality,  it  is  of- 
ten possi"ble  to  fill  the  diversion  point  elevators  with  wheat  from  other 
localities.     Doing  a.  "bigger  "business  th^an  the  local  elevator,  they  can 
dry  and  condition  grain  at  lower  cost  tlian  ca.n  the  country  elevator. 

Of  co-jxse,  there  is  an  extra  cost  in  handling,     Tfhen  you  -onload 
a  car  of  grain  into  an  interior  elevator  you  add  another  step  to  the  ma,r- 
keting  process.    And  wiiile  you  put  less  strain  on  the  railroads  tiaan  if 
you  ship-jed  all  the  way  to  the  terminal,  you  put  much  more  strain  on  them 
than  if  you  store  at  the  co-ontry  elevator  or  at  home  during  the  rush 
season. 

Not  only  that,  "but  storage  at  diversion  "ooints  would  mean  the 
loss  of  some  of  the  "benefits  from  high  q^oality  co-ontr'/  rijn  I'/heat ,  unless 
special  "bins  were  provided  to  prevent  mixing. 

Storage  at  local  shipping  points  or  on  the  fa.rm  has  the  advantage 
in  that  respect.     And  if  the  oo-cjitry  elevator  is  bonded  "onder  state  and 
federal  law,  it  can  issue  storage  tickets  which  are  satisfactory  col- 
lateral for  loans.    "TTneat  stored  in  the  co-ontrj^  elevator  can  also  "be  ship- 
ped to  the  most  advantageous  market.    And,  of  coiarse,  it  relieves  terminal 
congestion  and  undue  strain  on  railroads,  at  the  same  time  heing  near  the 
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railrocid  and  ready  to  ship  any  time  regardless  of  the  condition  of  the 
roads. 

But  "bins  in  a,  local  elevator  cost  more  than  storage  facilities 
at  the  diversion  point  or  at  the  terminal,  and  they  may  not  all  he 
needed  every  year;  according  to  the  size  of  the  v/heat  crop.     It  is 
a  waste  to  huild  storage  space  not  needed  every  season.    Most  local 
elevators  don't  do  enough  husiness  to  v/arrant  them  having  commercial 
driers,  so  they  have  to  ship  wet  wheat  as  fast  as  possihle. 

That  is  also  one  trouble  with  storing  on  the  farm;  there  are 
no  facilities  for  conditioning  the  grain  on  the  farm.     Then,  too,  if 
the  roads  are  had  you  can't  move  it  to  market  when  you  do  get  ready 
to  ship.    You  lie.ve  to  shovel  the  wheat  from  a  truck  into  the  farm  storage 
"bins  and  then  later  shovel  it  back  into  the  truck.    Tliat  extra  handling 
means  added  expense.    And  while  the  grain  is  stored  on  the  farm  it  is  not 
as  good  collateral  for  loans  as  it  is  stored  in  a  public  warehouse. 

On  the  other  hand,  building  farm  storage  is  cheaper  than  local 
coiontry  elevator  storage.     It  helps  prevent  congestion  by  holding  back 
the  flow  of  y/heat  in  the  harvest  season,  permits  shipping  to  the  best 
market,  and  preserves  the  identity  of  high  quality  country  run  wheat. 

There  ^-ou  have  tho  chief  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  storing 
at  home,  at  the  local  elevator,  at  the  diversion  point,  and  at  the 
terminal  market.     ''Tho  problem  v;ill  never  be  solved  if  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  any(  ono  6f  these  types  of  storage  is  ide3,l.    All  throes  of 
storage,  farm,  country,  and  terminal  must  be  developed  together.  Each 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  s^'-stem. " 

***** 


AT-TOUiICni.ISI-Tr ;    You  can  get  copies  of  the  discussion  of  tho    whea,t  grower's 
storage  problem  by  ^^Titing  to  the  Poderal  ?arm  Board,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  m-ain  points  in  that  discv-ssion  to  which  yoij.  have  just  listened  are 

presented  by  Station  in  cooperation  '.^ith  the  federal  Form 

Board  a,nd  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


ITOT  FOR  PUXICATIOF 


Sipeakin^  Tirr^e;     10  Minutes. 

Dair;-  Intervisv/  C;j^  .VT'  11 '1^V"-E?:^1TT  0^         DAIRY  ^ULL 

Ai\T!TOUl^CS!T.}TT:      Dairj'-.icn  and  dairy  breec.ers  ofterx  declare  that  the  qualit";  of 
tae  count ry^s  future  dair^^  --.erds  de-ends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  co-untry'  dair;^ 
sires,    ilany  of  them  f.o  so  far  as  to  sav  that  t/.e  sire  is  half  the  herd,  ^ith 
this  in  .v.ind  Your  Farm  Re;ortor  orings  you  today  a  re-^^ort  on  fie  c.ra'e  and  -image-' 
ment  of  t?e  dairy  '-ull  .    He's  poirL-  to  tell  -/ou  now  e'-out  his  intervies  -.ith  Mr. 
7.  "3.  "•'intcmieyer ,  a  specialist  in  dairy  herd  imyrovement  in  the  United  States 
De-nartnont  of  Ar.ricuHrare.     All  ri^ht,  Mr.  Reporter.. 

A  ho.ie-tovm  friend  of  nine  once  asked  the  tovm.  hur^ori.-t  which  v/as  the 
worst,  a.  colli sior  or  an  explosion, 

"Tell,   I'll  tell  you,  Jim,"  caifle  the  reply,  "I'd  take  the  collision 
ever-  ti.:.o.    You  see,  in  a  collision,  there  you  are.    B^at  in  an  explosion,  where 
are  you?" 

j^Tow  X'^ll  alwcij''s  remcmher  t''c  one  and  only  run-in  I  ever  had  vTith  a  hull. 
I  emer_;cd  •.■;ith  nothing  worse  than  a  tear  in  my  Sunday  pants,  and  I  got  that  be- 
cause I  v;as  a  poor  high- jximper.     But  thsit  was  enou-jh  to  convince  me  that  in  deal- 
ing -.yith  bulls,  one  should  be  sure  just  where  he  is,  and  just  liow  he  Gt?nds. 
I'm  bo  iter  at  jurrcing  at  conclusions  than  I  am  at  jumping  fences,  and  I  concluded 

then  an'",  there  that  tr.e  old  saj''ing  was  true  there  isn't  an^'  sucb  a.ni.?.:.l  as  a 

tame  bu"'l, 

I  recalled  this  vividly  as  I  read  a  letter  Mr.  Wintermeyer  received  a  few 
weeks  ago.  ""-e  letter  conta.ins  just  25  words  and  only  2  sentences,  bvtt  it  tells 
a  long  story.     Tbose  25  words  pack  a  double-barreled  punch, 

"Dear  Sir,"  it  says,     "Mr.        aged  40,  father  of  fojnily,  killed  by  a  'tame? 
bull  :b.is  week.    Please  for-'ard  copies  of  your  blueprints  for  'safe-keeper'  bull 
pen.  (Si,: nod,  T7.0.,  Co-CLnty  iV_.ent,)" 

Hovevcr,  the  point,  as  Mr.  "Tintermeyor  interprets  it,  is  not  merely  that 
a  safe  bull  has  never  been  born.     There's  another  angle.     Farmers  sell  many  valua- 
ble buj.ls  because  the  bull  develops  a  ■pxima.-donna  temperament.     And  very  often 
the:y  sell  them  before  they  really  l^iow  'r-.o  :  valua  le  the  bulls  are,  through  com-ar-r- 
ing  records  of  daughters  and  dans, 

IJo--  U-'  ^/intermeyer  thinks  thir,  is  often  a  wasteful  practice.    As  -a  motter 
of  fact,    ui-lls  that  seem  dangerous,  actua.lly  barm,  fe-.ver  people  than  so-called 
tame  ones.    You  rarely  hear  of  tVie  mean-tempered  bull  killing  his  keeper,  but  the 
record  is  full  of  cases  v;here  "trme"  bulls  have  become  vicious  at  a  moment's  notic 
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So  tlie  seiisiole  -^-'slY,  it  seems,  is  to  consider  all  ^ulls  c^an.^erous  and  "-^  xse  3rour 
judg:nent  of  them,  not  on  their  disposition,   out  on  their  performance. 

"Treat  all  hulls  as  possihle  trouhle-malcers, "  Mr.  '"intermeyer  recommends." 
Play  safety-first  and  take  no  chances,  and  you  needn't  v/orry  ahout  any  of  them." 

"Just  vl:iat  do  you  mean  hy  s -fety-first? "     I  asked. 

"ITov/,"  he  replied,"  you're  "arinf^lng  up  tl'e  whole  question  of  the  rifht  kind 
of  "lousinr,  for  a  ''xi.ll.  So  let's  start  at  t:-e  heri-onirf:  and  take  a  hird's-eye  vie?/ 
of  t":e  -.vhole  'xi.siness  of  ma.na.^inf  a  "cull. 

Tirst,  of  course,  j-ou  y/ant  to  select  a  ^roodc   •xill.     If  he's  a  yo^ang  'aill 
or  a  calf  you'll  want  to  see  that  he's  well  gro-n.    Jazd.  if  he's  a  calf,  you'll  wan 
to   )a3"  yr-^icula.r  attention  to  feeding.     Many  dairj/men  don't  wean  calves  until 
they're  6  or  8  mont  is  old.      At  3  months,  thouyh,  it's  v/ell  to  hegin  ;ivin{.  the 
youn;;:  bull  souie  grain,  as  well  as  access  to  good  legume  hay. 

"Hei-e's  a  good  grain  mixture:  200  pounds  of  "bran,  300  pounds  of  ground 
oats,  IOC  pounds  of  cornmeal,  and  100  pounds  of  linseed  meal.    Then  suoplement 
this  Tfith  alfalfa,  clover,  soyheans  or  cov-pea,s,  and  perhaps  silage. 

"The  idea  is  to  get  a  v/ell  grown  calf  and  then  to  keep  him  grov/ing  so 
he'll  he  ready  for  light  service  when  he's  one  year  old," 

"In  fact  the  whole  point  of  care  and  management  is  to  keep  good  hulls  good, 
I've  seen  .uany  a  fine  young  hull  fail  to  measure  up  to  his  possihilities  hecause 
of  i.-i";ro;,er  care. 

And  ahout  yo-or  safety- first  question,"  he  went  on."     The  first  ching,  of 
course,  is  to  put  a  ring  in  the  hull's  nose,  when  he's  about  a  year  old,  to  make 
handling  hoth  safer  and  easier, 

"lu.t  tre  main  object  is  to  keep  the  hull  in  service  until  he  can  "'e  proved, 
which  means  5  years  at  the  least.    ,\nd  to  do  this,  one  of  the  most  ryyortant 
factors  is  a  hull  pen  and  yard  of  the  ri^it  kind.     A  prof itahle  hull  must  he  well 
housed  and  he  mast  have  plenty  of  exercise.    Don't  compel  a  hull  to  st3.nd  constant- 
ly in  a  small  stall  without  exercise.    Under  such  conditions  you  can't  blame  a  hiil 
for  becoming  vicious,  and  such  treatment  ma--  even  ruin  him  as  a  breeder, 

"Farmers  generally  follow  one  of  two  plans,"  Mr.  Wintermeyer  continued. 
"Some  keep  the  sire  in  a  -^-oecial  stall  in  t.  e  main  ham  with  the  co'ys,  -vith  a  door 
opening  into  a  strongly  fenced  • ard.    Others  keep  him  in  a  separate  s  ccially- 
constracted  building,  also  r-vith  a  yard.. 

"In  either  case  you'll  want  to  consider  the  following  main  points. 

"First,   safety  and  ease  of  handling.     Make  the  hull  pen  strong  enough  to 
hold  tV.e  most  vicious  hull  with  safety, 

"Second,  loc^.te  it  so  that  you  can  give  the  hull  the  right  kind  of  care 
and  abtention  without  waste  of  time. 
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"T^'ird,  see  that  t      bull's  n"uarters  are  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated. 
In  warm  climc^tes  the  quarters  may  he  open  on  the  south  side,  this  makes  them  light 
and  drj", 

"Fourth,  tuild  stalls  and  pens  so  they're  easy  to  clean. 

"Fifth,  cuild  the  stall  lar{.;,e  enough  to  allow  the  hull  to  move  around  free- 
ly.    T^e  usual  size  is  12  fe-et  hy  12  feet,  hut  it  may  be  larger,  depending  on  how 
muc-i  room  jow  "  :-ve. 

"Sixth,  arrange  the  doors  so  you  can  let  tVe  bull  in  or  out  without  having 
to  enter  the  pen. 

"And  seventh,  install  a  strong  stanchion  or  tie  as  well  as  a  feed  manager 
and  a  fecdinc  alley.    As  a  safety-first  measure,  the  stanchion  should  be  made  of 
heavy  timber  or  iron.    The  manger  should  be  strong  and  securely  fastened  so  the 
bull  c.-n't  loosen  it  and  .'-:ove  it  around.     The  feeding  alley  is  essential,  because 
it  allows  you  to  feed  the  bull  without  entering  the  stall,  and  it  also  provides 
a  place  for  storing  feeds." 

"Jijid  bow  a.bout  the  yard?"     I  put  in. 

"Well,"  he  replied,   "in  laving  out  the  yard,  see  that  it  is  well  drained 
and  t.iat  it  is  large  enough  to  allow  exercise.     If  there's  plenty  of  avc-ilable 
space  I'd  su£;;est  that  1500  to  2,000  square  feet  of  space  be.  alloi-'ed.    Fowever,  . 
even  in  Icrge  yards  some  balls  will  not  take  exorcise.     In  such  cases  it  may  "De 
necessary  to  provide  a  treadmill,  or  to  lead  the  bull  around,  or  even  to  put  him 
to  work, 

"It's  in  the  fencing,  of  course,   that  sa.fety-f irst  comes  in  for  special 
emphasis.     Build  the  fence  so  strong  that  the  bull  can  under  no  cir cuast-^nces 

bre.'lt  through,  and  so  high  that  he  can't  jvTnp  over  most  fences  are  5  to  6  feet 

hi^.     Farmers  use  many  different  materials,   bat  the  most  common  are  woven  wire, 
"barbed  -./ire,  planks,  iron  piping,  arA  concrete.     The  type  of  fence  dc-rands  on  the 
kind  of  material,  convenience  and  cost." 

Uow,  as  Mr.  T7intermeyer  sa  s,  this  is  just  a  bird's-eye-vie-/  of  the  busi- 
ness of  managing  dair;-  bulls.     You  can,  h.owever,   get  detailed  information  on  all 
these  points  he  mentioned  by  writing  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricult-ore  for 
Farmers'   Balletin  ITo.  1412-F,  entitled"Care  and  Management  of  Dair--  Bulls."  You 
can  get  this  bulletin  free  as  long  as  tie  su'f^ply  lasts. 


AM?T0U""C5:.Sy T ;     Send  your  requests  for  that  bulletin  to  Station  or  direct  to 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.     The  title  is  "Care  and  M-:^na^emont  of 
Dairy  lialls,"  and  the  number  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  1412-F.    Monday  at  this  same 
hour  Yo'or  Farm  Reporter  will  be  back  again,  with  a  report  on  livestock. 


YOUR  JARI',I  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTOIT 


HOT  EOR  PUBLICATIOIT 

SpeaMng  Tine:    10  Mimtes.  All  Regions. 

THS  SOMMSR  CARE  07  FARM  HORSES 

aPBUIITG  AISTOraCEMEIIT;    "The  suxomer  care  of  farm  horses."    That's  what  Your  Earm 
Reporter  is  going  to  talk  alDout  to-day  in  one  of  the  regular  Earm  Reporter 
Programs  which  come  to  you  five  days  in  every  week,  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    All  ri^-t,  Mr.  Reporter,  let's  go. 

— ooOoo — 

Well  folks,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  to-day  alsout  taking  care  of  the  horse 
that  -pulls  the  plow  on  many  of  the  six  million  farms  in  this  country.     This  is 
the  12th  day  of  May  and  if  you  should  take  an  airplane  trip  over  the  country 
at  this  season  of  the  year  you  could  look  down  on  millions  of  horses  and  mules 
preparing  the  soil  for  the  crops  that  are  to  feed  and  clothe  us  another  year. 

I'll  admit  that  this  is  a  day  of  automobiles,  airplanes,  radios,  and 
machine  farming,  and  that  these  things  are  wonderful  and  have  a  place  on  many 
farms,  "but  I  would  also  like  you  listeners  to  remember  that  the  horse  is  still 
responsible  for  much  of  the  faj'm  crop  production  in  this  country. 

"Old  Dobbins"  still  plays  his  part  in  the  Hew  England  orchards,  the  lazy 
mule  continues  to  flop  his  ears  in  the  southern  cotton  fields,  while  modern 
draft  horses  keep  up  their  steady  pace  in  the  great  Corn  Belt,    Many  of  the 
western  farmers  have  so  much  land  that  they  use  everything  from  horses  to  air- 
planes, and  even  then  seldom  see  the  back  side  of  their  farms  and  ranches. 

In  the  final  analysis  we  find  that  "Old  Dobbin"  and  his  kinfolks  play 
an  important  part  in  the  production  of  our  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  sweet-potatoes, 
and  other  farm  crops. 

I  made  an  investigation  last  week  in  behalf  of  the  Anerican  horse,  and 
tried  to  find  out  what  kind  of  care  and  treatment  a  farm  horse  ought  to  receive, 
especially  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  he  is  breaking  into  the  summer  work 
campaign  of  long  days  and  hot  weather.     I  wanted  the  latest  information  on  that 
subject  so  I  went  over  and  had  a  talk  with  Mr,  J.O.  Williams,  who  is  in  charge 
of  Uncle  Sam's  horse  husbandry  office. 

I  asked  Mr.  Williams  how  many  horses  and  males  we  had  in  this  country, 
and  now  I'm  wondering  if  you  could  answer  that  question. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  haven't  counted  them  all  since  ITew  Year's  day  in  1929. 
At  that  time  there  were  estimated  to  be  about  14,000,000  horses  on  the  farms  of 
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this  comitry,  and  nearly  five  and  a  half  million  mules,  or  a  total  of  nearly 
20,000,000.    That's  an  average  of  about  3  horses  per  f?.rm  for  the  six  and  a 
half  million  farms  listed  in  the  1920  census  report." 

next  I  asked  Mr.  Williams  if  horses  should  be  conditioned  for  the 
spring  farm  TTork. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  was  his  quick  reply.      "You  see,"  he  continued,  a 
horse  that  has  been  idle  most  of  the  winter  is  comparable  to  an  automobile 
that  has  been  standing  under  the  shed  for  about  a  month.     It  may  be  all  right 
to  make  a  long  trip  in  the  car,  but  it  would  be  wiser  to  look  over  the  machine, 
fill  the  radiator,  inflate  the  tires,  examine  the  oil,  and  then  get  in  the 
car  and  drive  it  around  the  farn  a  few  times  to  get  it  limbered  up  before  you 
put  ■'er  in  high  out  on  the  highway. 

"Now  it  may  be  all  right  to  take  the  unseasoned  horse  out  of  the  spring 
pasture  and  put  him  to  plowing  in  the  orchard,  in  the  corn  field,  or  elsewhere, 
but  it  would  be  much  better  to  condition  him  a  week  or  so  before  he  is  called 
on  to  go  up  against  the  collar  from  sunup  to  sundown." 

"TThat  do  you  mean  by  conditioning  a  horse?"  was  my  next  question. 

"TTell,"  he  said,  "farm  horses  need  to  be  broken  in  to  spring  work 
slovTly,  their  feed  and  water  need  to  be  adjusted  to  the  work,  and  shoulders 
and  backs  should  be  carefully  watched  and  not  allowed  to  become  sore  before 
they  are  tough  enough  to  stand  up  all  day  under  a  heavy  load.    That's  what  I 
mean  by  conditioning  a  horse  for  spring  work," 

Here's  the  outline  Mr,  Williams  gave  me  for  conditioning  horses  and 
getting  them  ready  for  spring  and  summer  farm  work, 

"T7e'll  start  with  the  man,"  he  said.     "When  a  man  has  the  ability  to 
keep  horses  in  good  condition  so  that  they  are  ready  when  needed,  he  is  a 
good  horseman.     Such  a  man  usually  keeps  horses  in  a  clean,  dry  stable, 
knows  the  individual  requirements  of  each  animal ,vkeeps  them  in  good  physical 
condition,"  an<i 

A  clean  stable,  a  clean  horse  lot,  and  a  clean  pasture  will  all  help 
to  keep  the  horse's  feet  in  good  healthy  condition,  and  the  horse  must  have 
good,  so"und  feet  for  best  results. 

Horses  may  be  fed  large  quantities  of  rou^age  during  the  winter  months 
when  thoy  are  idle  but  this  should  be  reduced  and  supplemented  with  concenr- 
trates  gro.dually  as  the  horse  is  put  on  farm  work  in  the  spring.    The  use  of 
large  amounts  of  roughages  during  the  work  season  should  be  limited  to  periods 
of  rest. 

The  amount  of  grain  and  hay  required  by  the  farm  work  horse  depends, 
among -'-Qther  things,  on  the  kind,  regularity,  and  speed  of  the  work  performed. 

Next,  place  horses  in  the  hitch  where  they  will  be  most  efficient 
and  best  satisfied.     Slow  horses  should  be  placed  at  the  "wheel"  and  fast 
horses  should  be  put  in  the  lead.    If  this  order  is  reversed,  it  upsets  the  whole 
team,  and  the  driver,  and  sometimes  the  work. 
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Try  to  have  a  harness  for  each  horse.    Fit  this  harness  to  that 
horse  and  use  them  together  throughout  the  season  if  possible.    Keep  the 
harness  in  good  condition,  make  adjustments  when  necessary,  and  try  to  make 
the  horse  comfortable,  especially  when  viforking. 

TJatch  the  shoulders  when  the  horse  starts  work  in  the  spring.  If 
these  are  toughened  up  slowly  without  injury,  you  can  call  yourself  a  good 
horseman.    If  the  horse  is  rushed  to  v;ork  in  the  spring  and  his  shoulders 
become  sore,  you  can  call  yourself  whatever  you  please,  but  a  horse  v/ith  a 
sore  shoulder  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the  plowing  is  behind  is  often 
worse  luck  than  a  black  cat  crossing  the  road  in  front  of  you. 

Then  the  harness  is  talcen  off,  wash  the  horses  shoulders  with  warm 
water  and  castile  soap,  and  rinse  Y/ith  cold  water  to  which  a  small  amount 
of  salt  has  been  added.    This  treatment  may  bo  discontinued  after  two  or 
three  weeks,  after  the  shoulder  muscles  have  hardened  and  the  winter  hair 
has  shed  off,  but  careful  daily  grooming  and  cleaning  of  the  collar  are 
always  required. 

A  little  shoulder  attention  in  the  field  is  time  well  spent.  Eaise 
the  collar  frequently  and  qlean  the  sweat,  dirt,  and  dead  hair  from  both 
the  shoulder  and  collar.    Lift  the  collar  forward  on  the  neck  and  leave  it 
there  for  a  few  moments,  so  that  the  shoulder  surface  may  cool  off.    It  is 
especially  important  that  the  neck  and  shoulders  be  cleaned  and  given  a, 
chance  to  dry  and  cool  off  during  the  noon  hour. 

A  horse  should  have  sound  feet.    Shoeing  work  horses  is  not  necessary 
at  all  times  or  on  all  farms,  but  the  feet  should  be  kept  trimmed  and  in 
good  condition  so  that  the  horse  will  be  comfortable  and  can  hold  his  footing 
without  stmbiing  and  falling.     Shoeing  is  alwaj'-s  necessary  if  much  road 
hauling  is  done. 

It  is  good  horse  management  to  "float"  or  file  the  teeth  when  necessary, 
A  veterinarian  should  be  consulted  relative  to  this  matter.    Bad  teeth  often 
result  in  indigestion,  and  this  upsets  the  system,  and  that  puts  a  horse  out 
of  commission,  offien  when  he  is  badly  needed, 

ITow  folks,  I'll  have  to  saddle  my  horse  ajid  go  on  home  becau.se  my  time 
is  up,  and  because  I  hajre  other  viork  waiting  for  me  at  home,  but  I  have  not 
covered  one-tenth  of  the  val-uable  information  Mr.  Williams  gave  me  on  breaking 
horses  in  to  the  spring  and  summer  work  campaign. 

I  arn  sure  many  of  you  listeners  will  want  more  information  on  this 
valuable  subject,  and  if  you  do,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  write  me  in  care 
of  this  station  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  lTo.l419-F,  "CASE  AM)  MANAGEMENT 
OE  EAHA  TJOHK  HORSES,"  and  Earners'  Bulletin  lTo.l535-E,  "'FASli  HORSESHOEING," 
In  closing  I  would  like  to  sa;^^  that  Earners'  Bulletin  lIo.l419-F  contains 
information  that,  if  followed,  should  prevent  sore  shoulders  in  95  cases 
out  of  a  himdred. 


— ooOoo — 
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CLOSIUS  AITITOUITCMEITT ;    You  havo  Just  li atoned  to  one  of  Your  Ivjmi 

Reporter  programs  "broadcast  from  Station,  in  through  the  cooperation 

of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    If  you  want  the  two  "bulletins 
mentioned,  farmers'  B\illetin  No.l419-F,  "CAEE  AND  MAi^GJl/IElTT  0?  THE  EARIvI 
yOBK  HORSE,"  and  Farmers*  Bulletin  lIo.l535-E,  "EAHM  HORSESHOEING,"  write 
this  station,  or  to  the  United  St>atQs  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C. 


— ooOoo — 


YOUR  PA51/I  BEPORTEE  A?  UASHINGTOIT 


Tuesday,  May  13,  1930 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  IIo.  35;  Farm  Eires* 

AlTHOUIICE^^iEIT ;  Your  farm  reporter  at  lYashington  is  here.  Instead  of  iDring- 
ing  us  a  report  from  the  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Deijartment  of  Agriculture, 
he  is  asking  some  of  us  to  report  to  them.     It  seems  they  want  our  help  to 

help  solve  one  of  our  big  farm  mysteries.          You  tell  them  ahout  it,  Mr. 

Reporter  — 

Yes,  we  want  your  help  to  solve  the  "big  Barn  Fire  Mystery. 
The  "barn  hurned.     That  is  certain. 

Who  set  fire  to  it?  1/Ye  don't  know.    Our  farm-yard  detectives  are 

plainly  puzzled. 

At  fir:^t,  we  thought  it  might  he  just  an  accident.  Mayhe  one  of  the 
hoys  had  "bee.:  smoking  in  the  harn.  They  all  swear  not.  Somehody  suggested 
that  one  -of  them  might  have  dropped  a  match.    Mayhe  a  mouse  nihhled  the 

match.  Such  things  have  happened.  But  they  all  tell  pretty  straight 

stories.    They  claim  they  have  been  awfully  careful  about  such  things. 

We  thought  we  had  a  clue  when  one  of  the  neighbors  said  he  saw  a  tramp 
about  the  place.    But  v/e  came  to  find  out  that  was  weeks  before  the  fire. 

If  it  was  just  this  one  barn,  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad.    But  there  has 
been  a  series  of  these  barn  fires  started  in  some  strange,  unknown  way. 
Such  mysterious  barn  fires  have  been  happening  for  years.    Fact  is,  when  we 
can't  find  any  other  cause,  we  just  say  "spontaneous  combustion"  and  let  it 
go  at  that.     It  goes,  all  right.     The  barns  go  up  in  smoke,  that  is. 

And  the  worst  feature  of  it  is,  that  here  in  recent  years  the  n^ber 
of  m^'sterious  bam  fires  has  been  on  the  increase. 

Mr,  David  J,  Price,  chief  of  the  chemical  engineering  division  of 
the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  investigating  these  mysterious 
fires.    He  scouts  the  theory  that  any  pyromaniac  is  going  through  the  country 
setting  barns  on  fire  just  to  see  them  burn.    Ke  does  say,  however,  that  many 
of  them  bear  the  earmarks  of  having  been  started  in  the  same  way.    They  are 
evidently  "inside"  jobsi 

He  even  admits  that  the  evidence  indicates  that  most  of  these 
mysterious  fires  are  self-starters.    He  holds,  however,  that  they  are  not  as 
"spontaneous"  as  some  folks  think.    They  don't  just  happen.     There  must  be 
a  cause  for  them.    Fact  is,  the  heating  of  hay  is  pretty  well  established 
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as  the  main  cause.    But  why  does  the  hay  heat?    Under  what  conditions  does 
it  get  so  hot,  it  sets  fire  to  the  place?    IWiat  is  the  effect  of  putting 
salt  on  the  hay?    There  are  a  number  of  questions  yet  to  "be  solved  before 
we  clear  up  this  "barn  fire  mystery. 

This  season  the  engineers  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  going  to  study  this  mystery  under  actual  farm  conditions.  The 
Department  has  a  new  experimental  barn  on  its  fo.rm  at  Beltsville,  Maryland, 
They  are  going  to  try  to  find  out  Just  v/hat  conditions  make  hay  heat  up  to 
barn-burning  temperatures. 

There  is  real  money  involved  in  this  Barn  Fire  Mystery.     It  has  been 
estma.ted  that  the  loss  due  to  such  self-starting  fam  fires  runs  up  to  thirty 
million  dollars  a  year,    Tliat  is  the  direct  fire  loss.     If  you  add  the  hay  and 
grain  spoiled  by  heating  when  fire  doesn't  break  out,  you  get  many  million 
more.    That  seems  like  a  big  loss.    But  the  loss  will  seem  even  bigger  to 
you,  if  your  barn  is  among  those  burned  and  your  hay  a  part  of  that  damaged. 

Another  thing  the  Department  scientists  will  study  is  the  feeding 
value  of  the  hay  during  heating  as  well  as  the  feeding  value  of  the  hay 
treated  with  salt. 

There  are  so  many  ramif ica.ti ons  to  this  barn-burning  question  that  Mr, 
Price  and  his  fire-men  have  their  hands  full.    They  don't  expect  to  settle 
all  angles  of  the  mystery  by  work  in  any  one  barn. 

If  your  barn  should  happen  to  burn,  or  if  you  should  happen  to  have 
any  experience  with  hay  heating  of  its  own  accord,  help  save  others  and  your- 
self from  future  losses  by  reporting  your  experience  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.     Give  all  the  circ-umstances  in  your  report. 

In  order  that  you  may  do  effective  v/ork  in  helping  solve  the  big-barn- 
burning  mystery,  let's  go  over  the  main  facts  now  knov/n  about  self-starting 
fires  in  hay  barns.     They  may  not  only  help  you  in  making  your  report,  but 
may  help  save  you  from  this  Farm  Fire  Demon. 

All  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  such  hays  as  alfalfa,  and 
the  clovers,  and  the  vetches,  are  more  liable  to  produce  self-starting  fires 
than  timothy  and  other  grass  hays. 

That  seems  to  explain  why  we  have  more  barn  fires  than  we  used  to 
have.    We  use  more  legume  hays. 

But  these  hays  are  more  likely  to  heat  and  start  fires  when  they 
are  stored  oefore  they  are  properly  c\ired.    Or  if  they  are  wet  from  rain  or 
dew  when  you  put  them  in  the  barn  or  in  the  stack. 

The  stems  of  alfalfa  and  clover  hays  are  big  and  Juicy.    Unless  they 
are  cured  rather  slowly  and  unless  there  is  good  drying  weather,  they  will 
go  into  the  stack  or  into  the  barn  with  considerable  moisture  in  them.  That 
is  ^favorable  for  heating;  which  may  go  so  far  the  hay  will  burst  into  flaines 
and  set  fire  to  the  barn.     If  there  is  not  enough  space  between  the  barn  and 
the  house,  the  house  may  go  too. 
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It  may  seem  straxige  that  moisture  will  help  start  a  fire*    Yet  that 
is  what  ha;:)pens.    During  the  floods  a  few  years  "back  in  Hew  England  there 
was  a  striking  example  of  that.    The  rising  waters  wet  hay  in  a  "barn*  Then, 
before  the  flood  had  entirely  gone  down  and  while  the  lower  part  of  the  ham 
was  still  standing  in  water,  the  hay  caught  fire  and  "burned  the  "barn  up» 

Yes,  moisture  or  wetness  is  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  self-starter 
for  many  a  farm  fire.    Be  careful  to  properly  cure  your  hay  "before  you  store 
it.     If  conditions  are  such    that  is  impossi"ble,  add  salt  to  the  damp  and  poorly 
cured  hay  as  you  put  it  in  the  "barn  or  in  the  stacks. 

A  hay  stack  "burning  may  not  cause  the  loss  of  any  valuable  "buildings, 
"but  it  may  ruin  a  lot  of  hay.    We  don't  hear  so  much  about  hay  in  stacks  "burn- 
ing.   But  the  losses  are  considerable,  so  Mr,  Price  tells  me. 

As  soon  as  you  store  hay  in  the  "barn,  ventilate  it  as  freely  as 
possihle.    And  after  it  is  stored,  inspect  it  often  if  it  is  at  all  suspicious. 
Run  your  hand  down  in  the  hay.     If  the  hay  a  few  feet  from  the  surface  is  too 
hot  to  hold  your  hand  in  it,  better  examine  the  pile  thoroughly  to  find  out 
how  near  the  heat  is  to  the  center  of  the  stack.     If  you  find  any  unus"aal 
heating  condition,  get  in  touch  with  the  State  or  Federal  authorities. 

Sometimes  hay  goes  into  the  barn  dry,  but  a  leak  in  the  roof  or  in 
the  sides  ma;^^  wet  the  hay.    Look  out  for  leaics.    Remember  water  may  set  the 
self-starter  going  and  your  barn  may  burn  down  as  a  result.     That  is  one 
important  thing  v;e  do  "know  about  this  great  farm  fire  mystery, 

*  *  *  * 


AMI OUITCMMT ;    Don't  fail  to  report  any  experience  you  may  have  with  hay 
heating  or  barn  burning.    Report  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington,  D.  C.     Station   is  doing  its  part  in  fighting 

these  fires,  by  cooperating  with  the  Department  in  calling  for  your  help, 

» //  // 
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NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

SpeakinA'  Time;     10  Minutes. 

Poultry  Interview  No.  35:     COSTS  0?  RfJSING  CHICKS 

ANlvfOL'NCEI'.lEIT'T ;     Wciat  does  it  cost  you  to  produce  poultry?  How  much,  for  in- 
stance, does  it  take  to  raise  a  pullet  to  laying  age?     This  seems  to  "be  a  "big 
question  this  year»    Prices  are  low  and  we  need  econimical  production  to  make 
profits.     Your  Jarm  Reporter  lias  "been  talking  it  over  with  his  friend  A.  R.  Lee, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  now  he's  going  to  "bring  you  a  report  on 
the  costs  of  raising  chicks.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter, 

Well  folks,  accurate  cost-of-pr eduction  figurer  are  not  among  those  things 
that  the  poultry  industry  has  nothing  else  hut.     That's  about  the  first  thing 
I  found  out.     In  fact,  Mr,  Lee  says,  one  of  our  hig  needs  is  for  reliable  records. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  story,  which  a  friend  of  mine  tells  on  his  wife. 
My  friend  says  he  was  checking  over  the  family  account  hook,  and  he  found  one 
figure  that  disturoed  him.     In  fact,  he  was  much  disturbed.    He  called  his  wife, 

"Look  here, '"'Mary, "  he  said,"     This  record  shov/s  that  that  car  of  yours 
is  costing  us  $500  a  year." 

"Well,"  Mary  came  hack,  "You  arn't  hlaming  me,  are  you?    Didn't  I  advise 
you  not  to  keep  that  old  record-hook?" 

It  seems  that  Llary  went  on  the  theory  that  v/hat  you  don't  imow  won't 

hurt  you.  Once  in  a  while  this  theory  may  work,  hut  as  my  friend  says,  don't 

trust  it.  Taking  chances  that  what  we  don't  know  isn't  hurting  us,  is  not 

generally  considered  good  business, 

Hov/ever,  I  didn't  come  here  today  to  talk  about  record  keeping.     Mr,  Lee 
tells  me  that  all  of  you  up-to-date  poultry  raisers  keep  records,  anyway.  Keep- 
ing business  records  and  determing  actual  costs  of  production  are  slightly  dif- 
ferent matters.    Practically  all  of  you  can  keep  track  of  how  much  money  you've 
spent,  what  you've  spent  it  for,  and  how  much  you've  got  in  return.    But  when 
it  comes  to  separating  these  costs,  and  figuring  in  labor  and  so  on,  you  run  into 
a  difficult  job. 

The  thrue  important  items  in  the  cost  of  raising  poultry,  according  to  Mr. 
Lee,  are  feed,  labor  and  fuel.     Now  v/e  have  very  few  reliable  figures  on  labor 
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and  fuel,  "but  we  do  have  some  on  feed, 

Por  instance,   the  Pennsylvania  State  Experiment  Station  has  carried  on 
tests  with  Viliite  Leghorn  pullets,     ^e  pullets  averaged  just  a  fraction  over 
3  pounds  at  19  weeks  of  age  and  up  to  that  time  they  ate  15  pounds  of  feed. 
At  2^  weeks,  or  mature  ago,  they  had  eaten  20  pounds  of  feed  apiece, 

ITow  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  naturally  need  a  little  more  than  this,  because 
they  weigh  more.    At  19  weeks  of  age  the  Rocks  weighed  3.7  pounds  and  had  eaten 
l6;g-  pounds  of  feed.     It  took  23  pouaids  to  "bring  them  to  maturity,  at  2h  weeks  of 
age. 

Indiana  and  Connecticut  also  furnish  some  interesting  figures.  From 
their  results  you  get  these  conclusions: 

Pirst:  To  raise  Tnite  Leghorns  to  maturity,  it  takes  from  20  to  25  pounds 
of  grain  feed. 

Second:  to  ra,ise  Rhode  Island  Bed?,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  other  general 

purpose  "breeds  to  maturity,  it  takes  from  25  to  30  pounds, 

I  have    n  my  hand  a  table  prepared  by  the  Pennsylvania  experiment  station 
showing  feed  consuzpti  on  of  ^ite  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks  raised  in  con- 
finement. 

During  the  first  h  weeks  the  Leghorns  consumed  l.l6  pounds  of  feed  apiece 
and  the  Rocks  1,1  pounds.    Ihiring  the  second  four  weeks  the  Leghorns  ate  almost 
3  pounds  and  the  Rocks  slightly  more  than  3  pounds,  Tlae  difference  becomes  great- 
er as  the  pullets  get  older.    Daring  the  final  4-week  period  before  maturity 
the  Barred  Pl:.-mCTJ.th  Rock  pullets  ate  5  l/2  pounds  of  feed  and  the  Walte  Leghorns 
slightly  more  than  4  l/2  pounds, 

Uo-.v  it  m:-ght  be  interesting  for  you  to  check  up  and  see  hov/  your  feeding 
practices  tally  with  these  figures.    But  there  are  ©ther  factors  affecting  cost   ■■  . 
of  production.    And  probably  these  others  are  of  more  immediate  interest.  Getting 
rid  of  cockerels,  for  inst.^nce.     It's  time  to  be  thinlcing  about  disposing  of  them, 
G-enerally,  says  Mr,  Lee,  it's  advisable  to  sell  cockerels  as  broilers.  With 
Leghorns  this  means  when  the  cockerels  weigh    around  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  with 
the  heavier  breeds,  about  2  pounds, 

"Get  rid  of  the  cockerels  at  an  early  3.ge,"  Mr,  Lee  advises.     "This  gives 
your  pullets  a  much  better  chance  to  develop  and  it  prevents  a  tendency  to  over- 
crowd your  growing  houses.     Overcrowding  is  a  ccramon  fault  in  many  poultry  flocks. 
Keeping  cockerels  past  the  broiler  stage  also  increases  your  feed  cost," 

Then  there's  mortality,     Tnis  is  another  very  important  factor  in  cost- 
cf-production.     If  you're  fortunate  enough  to  raise  approximately  100  per  cent 

of  your  chicks  to  the  broiler  age  well,  the  cost  per  chick  is  naturally  much 

less  than  where  the  mortality  is  25  to  30  per  cent.     And,  as  you  lzno\i,   such  high 
mortality  is  not  at  all  uncommon, 

"To  raise  broilers  profitably,"  Mr.  Ice  told  me,"  the  mortality  should 
not  exceed  10  per  cent.     It  should  be  below  10  per  dent," 
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After  12  weeks,  you  know,  the  mortality  is  usually  very  low,    Most  of 
the  deaths  from  disease  and  accident  ccme  "before  the  chicks  are  12  weeks  old. 
So  assuming  the  mortality  is  under  10  per  cent  up  to  12  weeks,  you  should  he 
ahle  to  finish  the  season  with  not  much  more  than  a  15  per  cent  loss,  at  the 
most. 

Now  if  chicks  come  from  good  "breeding  stock  and  if  conditions  in  the 
hrooder  house  are  right,  there  shouldn't  he  much  trouhle  with  cripples.  How- 
ever you  sometimes  see  as  much  as  10  to  25  per  cent  of  battery  chicks  made  up  of 
crippled  chicks.     Ihus  the  percentage  of  crippled  and  deformed  chicks  also  affects 
cost  of  production,  and  consequently  the  profits. 

Liberal    feeding  pays,  says  Mr.  Lee.     "You  get  the  best  and  cheapest 
growth  in  the  long  run,"  he  declares,"  from  liberal  feeding  of  a  ration  con- 
taining all  the  necessary  ingredients." 

Remember,  the  five  esrentials  in  ?uccessful  feeding  are  the  following: 
Grains  and  grain  by-products;  protein  concentrates;  minerals;  vitamins;  and  direct 
sunli-,ht  or  its  equivalent. 

The  farmers'  bulletin  on  feeding  poultry  is  No.  15^1-7.  And  there's  a 
new  bulletin  out  called  "Business  Records  for  Poultry  Keepers."     The  number  is 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  l6ll4wP.    you  can  get  copies  of  both  bulletins  free  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts, 

9):*  ****** 


AI^'OUNCE.'IZITT;     ^Jrite  for  the  two  bulletins  Your  Reporter  mentioned  in  care  of 

Station  or  in  care  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 

Washington.     The  bulletin  entitled  "Feeding  Poultry"  is  Farmers*  Bulletin  No. 
15'-+1-F,  and  "Business  Records  for  Poultry  Keepers  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No, 
l6l^-F. 
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YOUR  FAHIvI  BSPORTER  AT  YJASHINGTON.  Thursday,  May  15,  1930. 


COOPERATIVE  li'ITSRVm/  NO.  35:  Inside  an  Egg  Co-ot). 

AUNOUIJCEI.'IEj^TT;     Your  Farm  reporter  at  Washington  reports  each  week  on  the 
v/ork  of  the  cooperative  division  of  the  Federal  Earm  Board.    Before  that 
division  was  taken  over  hy  the  Board,  its  SToecialists  made  an  analysis  of 
an  important  poultry  co-op.     The  results  of  that  investigation  have  just 
"been  made  public  hy  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Your  farm 
reporter  thinks  some  of  those  results  may  furnish  food  for  thought  for  other 
egg  producers  and  other  co-op  members. 

**** 

This  is  the  inside  story  of  what  the  members  of  a  co-op  expected  their 
association  to  do  for  them,  and  what  it  did.     It  has  to  do  with  eggs,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  meat  in  eggs  for  other  co-op  members. 

The  investigators  in  this  case  carried  their  questions  straight  to 
the  members  of  the  organization.     They  checked  up  the  members'  ideas  v/ith  the 
books  of  the  co-op.     In  fact,  they  analyzed  the  whole  business  from  hen 
yard  to  market.     The  association  was  the  Poultry  Producers  of  Central  Calif- 
ornia, made  up  mostly  of  owners  of  poultry  flocks  of  from  500  to  2,000  and 
more  hens.    About  half  the  members  depended  on  poultry  for  their  entire  income. 

The  association  is  a  nonstock,  nonprofit  co-op  of  the  centralized  kind. 
It  gets  its  working  capital  from  a  small  talte-out  on  sales.     The  members 
contract  directly  with  the  central.     There  are  no  locals,  but  the  association 
does  have  branch  offices,  located  at  strategic  points  to  make  delivery,  and 
to  make  grading  and  shipping  easier  and  to  perform  other  services  for  the 
members. 

The  co-op  was  formed  at  a  time  when  the  production  cf  eggs  in  central 
California  was  beginning  to  get  ahead  of  the  local  market  demand.  The 
California  egg  men  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  developing  a  market  for 
their  product  in  the  East.     It  was  up  to  them  to  prepare  their  eggs  for 
market  so  they  could  be  shipped  long  distances  and  arrive  in  condition  to 
satisfy  the  customers.     They  had  to  establish  trade  connections  and  stimulate 
the  demand  for  California  eggs  in  markets  in  which  they  were  practically 
unknoTivn, 

Possibly  new  outlets  for  Pacific  coast  eggs  would  have  been  developed 
without  the  co-ops.    But  the  experts  who  have  studied  the  situation  question 
whether  such  outlets  would  ever  have  been  developed  as  fast  or  as  efficiently 
as  they  have  been  by  the  association. 

Erom  their  talks  with  the  members  themselves,  the  specialists  fotmd 
that  the  chief  thing  the  co-op  members  expected  of  their  association  was  to 
get  them  a  sure  market  at  fairly  steady  prices  -  prices  higher  than  they 
were  getting. 
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Those  who  expected  a  sure  market  seemed  to  have  grasped  one  of  the 
fundamental  differences  hetween  depending  on  a  farmers'  co-op  and  on  a 
cash  "ower  as  a  market  outlet.     The  co-op  is  always  ready  to  accept  and 
market  the  products  of  its  members  to  the  "best  of  its  ability.     The  cash 
buyer,  on  the  other  hand,  will  take  and  market  stuff  only  when  it  is  to 
his  ov/n  financial  advantage  to  do  it.    Often,  at  certain  periods,  ho  is 
unwilling  to  buy  some  commodities  at  all  because  of  the  risks;  or,  if  ho 
does  buy,  it  is  at  a  price  far  enough  below  the  market  to  insure  himself 
against  loss  in  case  prices  should  go  dovm. 

The  q.uestion  of  a  co-op  getting  its  members  a  sure  market,  brings 
up  the  question  of  the  members  furnishing  the  co-op  a  steady  supply  of 
produce  to  handle.     To  develop  a  satisfactory  sales  program,  any  co-op 
should  know  about  how  much  and  what  grades  the  members  will  deliver. 

G-etting  full  and  consistent  delivery  from  all  members  is  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  of  any  marketing  association.     In  general,  it 
is  only  the  satisfied  and  loyal  members  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  malce 
full  deliveries.     In  the  case  of  the  Poultry  Prodiicers  of  Central  California,' 
the  government  experts  studied  out  the  figures.     They  separated  the  regular 
deliveries  from  the  off-and-on  shippers.    They  found  that  just  a  little  over 
half  the  members  didn't  miss  more  than  one  week  in  the  year  delivering  eggs  to 
the  association.    But  they  discovered  that  the  half  who  delivered  consistently 
supplied  three-fourths  of  the  eggs.    Evidently  it  is  the  small  producer  who 
tends  to  be  the  part-time  deliverer.    However,  some  of  the  big  producers  v/ho 
sold  baby  chicks  and  pullets  and  eggs  for  hatching  were  in  that  same  class. 

The  investigators  wont  back  over  the  records,  and  f-»und  that  in 
recent  years,  there  have  been  changes  in  the  cijiality  of  eggs,  to  meet  markd 
requirements.    There  is  a  definite  tendency  to  rely  largely  on  pullet  pro- 
duction during  the  late  fall  and  early  winter,  when  prices  are  higher  and 
fresh  eggs  hardest  to  get.    The  producers  insist  that  pullets  are  the  only 
birds  which  can  bo  depended  upon  to  produce  late  fall  and  early  winter  eggs. 
To  get  those  high  prices,  the  producers  have  evidently  adjusted  their 
chicken  raising  so  as  to  have  as  many  fresh  eggs  as  possible  for  sale  in  the 
fall. 

That  was  one  of  the  things,  the  association  got  over  to  its  members. 
Another  thing  it  did,  of  course,  was  to  establish  standard  grades.    You  can 
not  get  steady  prices  and  quality  prices  until  you  have  definite  quality 
gra.de s  or  standards  v/hich  mean  the  same  thing  one  time  as  they  do  another. 

The  Poultry  Producers  of  Central  California,  working  with  other  western 
associations,  has  also  developed  an  organization  for  entering  the  New  York 
City  and  other  eastern  markets,  and  even  foreign  r.aarkets.    Yifhetlier  or  not 
that  co-op  has  succeeded  in  getting  its  members  a  sure  market  at  steady  satis- 
factory prices,  the  investigators  hold,  can  best  be  decided  by  the  membership 
figures.     The  association  has  grown  steadily.     The  producers  seem,  on  the 
whole,  pretty  well  satisfied  that  their  co-op  is  doing  a  good  job  for  them. 

The  cooperative  division's  experts  who  have  made  a  study  of  this  and 
other  organizations  sa^'  that  this  close  touch  with  the  member  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  every  big  co-op.    After  all,  the  members  are  the  co-op. 
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This  talk  to  which  you  have  just  listened  is  one  of  a  series 
from  Your  Jarm  Reporter  at  Washington.     In  presenting  this  feature,  Station — 
in  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.    Any  one  interested  in  the  relationship  of  the  Fam  Board  to 
the  co-ops  or  anyone  who  has  any  questions  aliout  the  Board  may  find  them 
answered  in  Circular  No.  1,  which  can  be  had  hy  writing  for  it  to  the  Federal 
Feurm  Board,  Washington,  D.  C, 

*  *  * 
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^D'EPARTMENT 


OF  AGRICULTURE 


YOUR  FAEM  REPORTSH  AT  WASHINGTON. 


Friday,  May  l6,  I93O. 


NOT  FOR  PITELICATION 


SPEAKING  TIME:     10  Miniates. 

Dairy  Interview  No,  FLAMMING  CROPS  FOR  NEXT  WINTER'S  FEEDING. 


ANNOUNCSivIElTT :    At  this  time  Station 


  presents  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Wash- 
ington, for  his  regular  Friday  report  to  dairymen.    He  "brings  to  you  today  some 
tips  on  planning  crops  for  next  winter's  feeding.    We  can't  forget  ahout  winter, 
it  seems,  even  in  the  middle  of  May.    How  ahout  it,  Mr.  Reporter?    What  have  you 
learned  this  week? 


— ooOoo- 


l^en  the  summer's  sun  is  shining,  don't  forget  to  put  something  by  for 
that  wintry  day. 

This,  in  hrief ,  is  the  dairy  idea  of  the  v/eek,  as  I  gathered  it  from  my 
talk  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Shepherd.    r-Ir .  Shepherd  is  a  Department  of  Agriculture  dairy 
specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.     Some  of  you  may  know  him  already 
as  the  author  of  a  new  "bulletin,  called  "Dairy  Farming  for  Beginners,"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  I6IO-F.     If  you're  a  newcomer  in  the  dairy  "business  you'll  pro'bahly 
want  a  copy  of  this  "bulletin. 

In  explaining  what  I  wanted  to  Icnow,  I  asked  Mr.  Shepherd  if  it  wasn't 
rushing  the  season  a  little  "bit,  talking  a"bout  winter  feed  in  May. 

"No  indeed,"  he  replied.     "I  think  you'd  find  that  many  of  your  radio 
listeners  are  already  planning  for  next  winter.     If  they  aren't,  there's  still 
time  to  make  plans,  "but  they  shouldn't  put  it  off  much  longer.    They  may  have  to 
change  these  plans  later  on,  but  they  can  cross  that  bridge  when  they  come  to  it. 

"The  main  thing,"  he  said,   "is  to  fig-ure  how  much  feed  you'll  need,  pick 
out  the  right  kinds  of  feed,  and  then  be  siare  that  you  grow  plenty  of  them.  Take 
no  chance  on  holding  dovm  normal  winter  production  through  lack  of  feed,  or 
through  lack  of  the  right  kinds  of  feed.    And  the  time  to  think  about  these  feeds 
is  right  now." 

"IThat  do  you  mean  by  the  right  kinds  of  feed?"  I  asked. 

This  question  brought  a  smile.     "Well,"  said  Mr.  Shepherd,  "the  answer  to 
that  would  make  quite  a  story.     There  are  a  good  many  things  to  be  considered. 
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"I  might  say  in  "beginning,  that  home-grown  feeds  are  generall:/  the  cheap- 
est and  the  best.     It  generally  pa^^s  to  provide  your  own  hay,  silage,  and  grains 
as  well  as  yoior  own  pasture  —  and  to  Icuy  only  the  high-protein  feeds  necessary 
to  "balance  yovtr  home-grown  grains. 

"Then,  you  want  to  select  crops  adapted  to  your  locality  —  crops  that 
yield  xvell  —  and  crops  that  fit  in  with  your  rotation.    And  finallv,  you'll 
want  the  crops  that  help  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil*    All  these  points 
should  "be  "borne  in  mind  in  planning  crops  for  feed. 

"You  'see,  so  much  depends  on  Just  where  your  radio  listeners  live.  Good 
advice  concerning  feed  crops  can  "be  secured  from  the  local  County  Agent  or  the 
Extension  Service  of  the  State  Agricultural  College." 

"Well,  in  general,"  I  put  in,   "what  should  the  v;inter  ration  include?" 

"In  general,"  came  the  reply,  "the  good  winter  ration  includes  at  least 
one  hay  —  and  legume  h3.y  is  preferred  —  one  succixlent  feed,  and  grain.    Now,  in 
figuring  on  the  amounts,  you  might  note  t"hese  suggestions.    We  figure  on  giving 
cows  all  the  good  hay  they  will  eat  twice  a  day.    The  amount  they'll  eat,  of 
course,  depends  partly  on  your  other  feeds.     If  they  will  eat  corn  stover  or 
straw  in  addition,  there's  no  o"bjection  to  letting  them  have  it.     If  you  give 
them  a  medium  feed  of  silage,  they'll  pro"bably  eat  from  1  to  1-|  pounds  of  good 
hay  for  each  100  pounds  of  live  reight.    Without  silage  they'll  usually  eat  aroun 
2  pounds  of  hay  a  day  on  the  saine  basis. 

"Now  as  to  silage.    The  a:iaount  ranges  from  20  to  50  pounds  a  day.  It 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  cow  and  on  the  quantity  of  other  roughages.     If  hay 
is  scarce  or  high  in  price,  reduce  the  amount  of  hay  and  feed  more  sila,ge.  The 
usual  quantity  of  silage,  though,  is  about  3  po^onds  per  day  for  each  100  pounds 
of  live  weight . " 

I  think  you  might  be  interested  in  the  way  they  feed  at  the  experiment 
farm  of  t"he  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  located  near  Beltsville,  Maryland.  Mr. 
Shepherd  says  each  cow  gets  the  3  pounds  of  silage  for  each  hundred  pounds  of 
her  weight.    Then  twice  a  day  the  cow  gets  all  the  good  legume  hay  she  will  eat. 
The  grain  feeding  depends  on  the  breed.    Tor  instance,  the  Jersey  cow  which  pro- 
duces 10  pounds  or  less  of  milk  a.  day  gets  no  grain  at  all.    For  everypound  of 
milk  over  10  pounds  she  gets  six-tenths  of  a  pound  of  grain.    Eolsteins  are  fed 
no  grain  unless  they  produce  over  I6  pounds  of  milk,  and  for  every  pound  over 
16  the  Holstein  cow  gets  four-tenths  of  a  pound  of  grain.    And  so  on  with 
Guernseys  and  Ayrshires.    You  can  get  more  information  on  this  subject  from  the 
Farmers'  Bulletin  called  "Feeding  Dairy  Cows,"  number  1626-F.    This  is  another 
new  bulletin.     In  fact  is  v/as  printed  only  last  month,  and  it  contains  all  the 
latest  information  on  feeding  practices.    Mr.  Shepherd  recoramended  that  you 
write  for  it  if  you're  interested  in  better  feeding. 

Speaking  of  silage  crops,  he  says  that  corn  is  the  best  crop  where  it 
grov/s  well.    Sorghums  are  preferred  in  a  few  sections,  where  their  high  yields 
more  than  balance  the  better  qmlity  of  corn  silage.    Where  it's  too  cold  for 
corn,  sunflowers,  or  oats  and  peas  grorni  together,  make  satisfactory  substitutes. 
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I  asked  about  mixtures  of  corn  or  sorghum  with  a  legume  crop,  such  as 
soy  "beans. 

"I  v/ouldn't  recommend  it  ordinarily,"  he  declared.     "Don't  mix  corn  and 
legumes,  except  \mder  conditions  which  don't  permit  curing  of  the  legume  for 
hay.     In  the  first  "olace  the  mixture  is  no  more  p^latahle  than  corn  alone,  and 
it  yields  no  more  than  corn  alone.    You  can  generally  make  leguiTies  into  hay  more 
cheaply  than  you  can  convert  them  into  silage." 

Now,  periiaps  you  have  an  acid  soil.    So,  although  you'd  like  to  grov;  al- 
falfa for  instance,  you're  growing  timothy.    Mr.  Shepherd  says  this  happens  in 
some  parts  of  the  co-untry.    And  he  s&irs  to  rememher  this:     Both  crops  require 
fertile  soil  for  large  yields,  and  all  you  need  to  do  in  addition  to  grow  alfalfa 
successriily  is  to  properlj''  lime  the  soil  and  inoculate  the  seed.    In  most  cases, 
he  declares,  this  would  be  the  profitable  thing  to  do,  except  in  those  regions 
where  long  experience  has  demonstrated  thc-t  timothy  hay  is  the  most  satisfactory 
roughage  to  grow.    A  good  le,^^e  hay  is  almost  necessary  to  a  good  dairy  ration. 
And  in  addition  it  helps  imiorove  your  soil.    For  information  in  regard  to 
quantities  of  lime  to  use  and  proper  methods  of  liming  the  soil  and  inoculating 
the  seed,  consult  your  local  county  agent  or  the  soil  and  crop  specialists  of 
your  State  extension  service. 


Now,  in  the  beginning,  Mr.  Shepherd  mentioned  that  plans  made  in  the 
spring  may  have  to  be  altered  in  the  suTimer  and  fall,  and  even  winter.    You  can't 
foresee  drought,  or  floods,  or  poor  seed  germination,  or  winter-killing  of 
legum.es.    So  in  planning,  the  dairy  farmer  must  also  watch  out  for  emergencies. 
He  must  be  prepared  to  plant  emergency  crops. 

As  Mr.  Shepherd  sslys,  the  dairyman  is  something  like  a  general  in  a 

campaign.    He  must  lay  his  plans  carefully  in  advance.    And  then  he  must  be  ready 

on  a  moment's  notice  to  take  other  steps  in  case  any  of  the  original  plans  go 
wrong. 


— ooOoo — 


AMOUI'JCS/ISNT :  Your  Farm  Reporter  today  mentioned  tv/o  new  dairy  bulletins.  They 
are  "Dairy  Farming  for  Beginners,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No,  I6IO-F;  and  "Feeding 

Dairy  Cows,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  I626-F.    Send  your  requests  to  Station  

or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Wa.shington,  D.  C. 


*** 
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YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON.  Monday,  May 

A. 

NOT  K)R  PUBLICATION 

Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes. 

PLANTS  POISONOUS  TO  LIVESTOCK, 


VI A  f  1  i  1930  -k 

U.  S,  Dep*rtu.i«Hi  nr  Afnoulturo 
L9,  1930. 


All  Regions. 


OPENING  ANITOUNCEMENT ;  Certain  poisonous  plajits  kill  thousands  of  animals 
every  year.    Your  Farm  Reporter  has  just  interviewed  Dr.  C.D.Marsh  who  has 
charge  of  poisonous  plant  investigations  for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  he  is  going  to  tell  us  about  some  of  these  plants  at  this 
time.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

«— ooOoo — 

Well  folks,  our  subject  to-day  is  POISONOUS  PLANTS,     It  is 

estimated  that  three  per  cent  of  all  livestock  on  western  ranges  are  killed 
every  year  by  eating  poisonous  plants.    Of  course  the  proportion  is  smaller — 

-—much  smaller  in  the  East,  but  poisonous  plants  scattered  throughout  the 

country  cause  some  losses  in  nearly  every  region. 


In  addition  to  killing  livestock,  some  of  these  poisonous  plants  affect 
members  of  our  families,  and  that  is  surely  sufficient  reason  for  every 
individual  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  poisonous-plant  sit-uation.    The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  spent  years  in  scientific  research  on 
stock-poisoning  plants,  and  now  has  prepared  publications  for  you  on  the 
most  deadly  and  dangerous  of  these  plants.    Get  your  paper  and  pencil  ready 
now  to  take  down  the  bulletin  nvimbers  which  will  be  given  in  this  talk. 

By  the  way,  most  of  you  radio  listeners  are  familiar  with  poison  ivy. 
It  doesn't  poison  livestock,  but  you  know  what  it  does  for  people,  Farmers' 
Bulletin  N0.II66-F,  entitled  "POISON  IVY  AND  POISON  SUMAC  AND  THEIR 
ERADICATION,"  is  full  of  practical  information  on  thesfi  two  poisonous  plants, 
and  this  bulletin  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  farm  home.    Do  you 
have  your  copy? 

I  thought  many  of  you  radio  listeners  would  be  interested  in  this 
poisonous-plant  subject,  especially''  during  the  spring  season  when  so  many 
plants  are  sending  forth  new  buds,  green  foliage,  and  otherwise  inviting 
animals  and  even  people  to  investigate  and  taste  them.    In  order  to  get  the 
latest  information  on  this  subject  I  went  over  and  had  a  talk  with  Dr,  C.  D. 
Marsh,  in  charge  of  investigations  of  stock-poisoning  plants  for  Uncle 
Sam's  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  found  the  walls  in  Dr,  Marsh's  office  literally  covered  with 
pictures  portraying  animals  affected  by  eating  poisonous  plants.    Most  of 
the  pictures  showed  the  animals  dead;  a  few,  however,  revealed  the  agony  and 
misery  some  poisonous  plants  produce  when  eaten  in  sufficient  quantities  by 
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cuiimals.    Br.  Marsh,  who»  "by  the  Wayj  has  been  connected  with  this  work 
for  a  ojiarter  of  a  century,  relates  most  interesting  stories  of  these 
various  poisonous  plants. 

I  asked  Dr.  Marsh  if  livestock  relish  these  poisonous  plants. 

"No,"  was  his  reply,    "On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  poisonous  plants 
are  distasteful  to  livestock.    They  eat  them  only  when  forced  to  it  "by  lack 
of  other  feed  and  forage.    For  example,  that  is  true  of  poisoning  "by  mountain 
laurel,  sheep  laurel,  and  "buckeye.    Animals  may  graze  where  these  plants 
are  abundant  week  after  week  and  year  after  year  with  no  harm,  so  long  as 
grasses  and  other  food  forage  are  present,  but,  in  poor  pasturage,  they  eat 
anything  they  can  get,  including  toxic  plants.    The  scriptural  injunction 
"feed  m^'  sheep,"  with  the  emphasis  on  PEED,  can  well  be  remembered  by  farmers 
and  stock  raisers." 

We  had  not  discussed  the  poisonous-^plant  situation  very  long  until 
I  realized  that  the  losses  are  much  greater  than  I  had  ever  dreamed,  and 
that  there  were  many  plants  resiDonsible  for  these  losses.     Some  of  these 
plants  come  along  in  the  fall  of  the  year;  some  are  present  all  the  time; 
and  some  are  especially  active  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

I  try  to  give  you  radio  listeners  timely  material,  so  I'll  discuss 
in  this  talk  the  more  important  poisonous  plants  that  are  likely  to  produce 
trouble  at  this  season  of  the  year.    Later  on,  I'll  go  back  to  Dr.  Marsh  and 
get  some  more  information  about  the  poisonous  plants  that  are  most  troublesome 
in  the  late  simner  and  fall. 


V.;, 
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Larkspur  or  "poison  weed,"  probably  kills  more  cattle  in  the  cattle 
ranges  of  the  West  than  any  other  poisonous  plant  e>:cept  the  loco  weeds* 
The  dwarf  larkspur  is  responsible  for  the  death  of  cattle  in  the  mountain 
pastures  of  our  eastern  regions. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  larkspurs.    These  plants  generally 
start  up  early  in  the  spring  and  often  ahead  of  more  palatable  plants. 
That's  one  reason  for  larkspur  poisoning.    Losses  usually  decline  as  the 
simmer  advances  and  as  other  palatable  plants  become  plentiful.  Larkspur 
losses  are  greatest  throughout  the  country  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  These 
losses  are  heaviest  in  the  mountain  area  of  the  West. 

According  to  Dr.  Marsh  the  larkspurs  are  most  poisonous  when  they  are 
young,  and  that's  another  reason  why  stock  raisers  should  be  on  the  lookout 
for  these  plants  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Larkspur  seeds  are  also  very  poisonous.    They  used  to  be  employed  to 
kill  a  very  common  "animal"  on  the  heads  of  some  children.    Scenting  some 
relief  for  one  of  my  own  secret  sorrows,  I  asked  if  these  seeds  would  cause 

hair  to  grow  on  bald  heads.    Dr.  Marsh  grinned  and  my  hopes  leaped  high—  

but  he  finally  answered  in  the  negative. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo,  988-?,  entitled  "LjmKSPim  OR  POISON  YJEED,"  con- 
tains 14  interesting  pages  of  usable  material  relative  to  the  larkspurs. 
Every  farm  library  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this  bulletin, 

l>Tow  let's  summarize  the  larkspur  information.    Here  we  go: 

LarkspviTs  grow  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Y/estern  States,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.    Horses  and  sheep  are  not 
injured  by  grazing  on  larkspurs.    Most  larkspur  losses  occur  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  but  in  areas  where  the  snow  remains  late,  cases  may  occur 
late  in  the  summer  or  even  in  the  fall.    Poisoning  may  be  prevented  largely 
by  keeping  animals  away  from  infested  areas  until  the  plants  have  matured. 
This  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  a  drift  fence  or  by  riders  who  keep  the  cattle 
away  from  larkspur  areas. 

If  you  want  to  eradicate  the  plants,  remove  from  6  to  8  inches  of  the 
roots  and  prevent  the  cattle  from  eating  the  dried  plants. 

Cattle  poisoned  by  larkspur  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  and 
turned  with  heads  uphill;  they  should  be  "x^aunched"  if  severe  bloating 
occurs;  should  not  be  bled;  and  in  most  cases  may  be  saved  by  a  subcutaneous 
injection  of  drugs  mentioned  in  the  bulletin. 

The  roots  of  blue  caraas  plants  are  edible,  but  there  is  another 
camas  known  as  DEATH  CAIuAS,  and' it  is  death  to  sheep,  and  may  affect  cattle, 
horses,  and  even  people.    All  kinds  of  death  camas  are  poisonous.  The 
plants  are  found  on  mountains,  and  in  the  foothills. 

It  is  important  that  persons  handling  animals  should  not  only  recognize 
death  caraas,  but  be  able  to  make  the  distinction  between  the  different  kinds. 
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There  are  no  practical  remedies  which  can  "be  administered  for  death- 
camas poisoning.    Dependence  must  he  placed  on  prevention  rather  than  cure. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  laVS-F,  entitled  "THE  STOCK  POISOiTIN&  DEATH  CAivIAS," 
contains  plenty  of  information  for  the  person  who  wants  to  read  and  learn 
of  these  plants. 

Water  hemlock  is  another  poisonous  plant  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  in 
the  spring.    It  grows  in  the  mountains  of  the  East  and  West  and  along  irriga^- 
tion  ditchest,     The  root  is  the  poisonous  part  of  the  plant.    Many  children 
are  poisoned  each  year  by  eating  the  roots  of  this  plant.    Losses  from  this 
plant  are  not  very  great  because  the  roots  are  in  the  ground,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  poisonous  of  all  when  actually  eaten. 

Dr,  Marsh  cautions  that  children  should  be  taught  to  keep  plants  and 
roots  out  of  their  mouths. 

I  could  have  listened  to  Dr.  Marsh  all  the  morning,  but  my  tine  was 
up  so  I  had  to  go.    During  this  interview  I  was  impressed  v^ith  the  fact  that 
much  livestock  poisoning  is  due  to  faulty  pastures,  scanty  feed,  and  neglect 
in  allovang  animals  to  graze  places  heavily  infested  with  plants  known  to 
be  poisonous. 

— ooOoo — 


CLOSBTG  AMOlMCEIvIENT :    You  have  just  listened  to  one  of  the  regular  Farm 
Reporter  programs  which  come  to  you  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Your  Reporter  mentioned  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  988-F,  "LARKSPUR  OR  POISON  WEED,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  1-To.  1273-.F,  "THE  STOCK- 
POISONING  DEATH  CAUS,"  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1166-F,   "POISON  IVY  AND 
POISON  SmAG  AND  THEIR  ERADICATION."    Write  to  this  station  if  you  want 
copies  of  these  bulletins. 
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Hot  long  ago  one  of  our  radio  listeners  in  the  mountains  of  northern 
Georgia  lost  a  very  fine  cow.    A  few  days  later  the  calf  died.  Investigations 
disclosed  that  the  cow  had  eaten  quite  a  bit  of  ^  poisonous  plant  known  in 
that  section  as  white  snaiceroot. 

Jlhen  white  anakeroot  is  eaten  in  sufficient  quantities  by  a  cow  it 
produces  a  disease  known  as  TISi.IBLSS.     The  disease  is  often  called  millc 
sickness,  but  we  speak  of  it  as  TKEIuBLES  also,  because  violent  trembles 
result  from  poisoning  by  this  plant, 

TR3,;3LES  affects  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  and  even  man,  T/hlte 
snaiceroot  which  produces  this  disease  comes  along  in  the  spring,  summer,  and 
fall,  but  is  most  dangerous  in  the  late  s"uramer  and  early  fall.     I'm  calling 
your  attention  to  the  plant  now  so  that  you  can  get  the  bulletin  and  be  pre- 
pared to  handle  the  situa,tion  before  you  suffer  any  actual  loss. 

No  effective  treatment  is  known  for  this  disease  in  animals.  Epsom 
salt,  linseed  oil,  or  an^''  good  laxative  or  purgative  may  help, 

Farmers'  Bulletin  ¥.o,  1593-E,  entitled  "TRUvCBLES,"  contains  10 
practical  pages  on  this  disease  which  is  produced  in  the  East  by  white  snake- 
root,  and  in  the  Southwest  by  the  rayless  goldenrod,     Tiiis  bulletin  should 
be  in  the  library  of  every  famer  and  stock  raiser  throughout  the  sections 
where  white  snaiceroot  and  rayless  goldenrod  are  Icnown  to  exist. 

Dr.  Marsh  said  that  he  had  a  gardener  friend  who  threw  cut  some  waste 
lettuce  leaves  at  the  edge  of  a  pond  near  his  hone.    A  litter  of  pigs  went 
out  to  the  pond,  as  they  frequently  did,  and  only  half  of  them  camie  back. 
He  buried  the  others.     The  lettuce  did  not  harm  the  pigs  but  under  the  lettuce 
were  some  young  plants  of  the  common  cocklebur.     These  young  plants  are 
very  poisonous,  expecially  when  they  are  yomg  and  tender  and  the  first  leaves 
are  just  forming.     It  is  thought  that  many  mysterious  losses  of  swine  have  been 
due  to  the  young  cocklebur.     Saeop  and  other  animals  may  also  be  poisoned  by 
the  young  cocklsbur,  but  hogs  suffer  the  greatest  losses  because  they  freouent- 
i9p-nds  and  damp  places  where  the  plants  grow. 

A  prompt  dose  of  oil  or  grease  -like  linseed  oil  or  bacon  grease  

will  often  prevent  loss  from  young  cocklebur  poisoning. 

In  manj'-  of  the  hilly  sections  of  the  South  we  find  a  plant  called 
BUCKEYE.    This  plant,  or  bush,  as  it  really  is,  comes  on  early  in  the  spring 
before  the  green  tender  shoots  of  other  plants  put  out.     Cattle  are  hungry  for 

something  green  early  in  the  season,  and  if  not  well  fed  may  eat  enough  of 

the  buckeye  to  be  poisoned. 

Cases  of  buckeye  poisoning  are  very  rare  where  cattle  are  well  fed, 
and  that  brings  ne  to  the  point  Dr.  Marsh  m.ade  about  feeding.    Here  it  is. 
Much  livestock  poisoning  is  due  to  faulty  pastures,  scanty  feed,  and  neglect 
in  allowing  animals  to  graze  places  heavily  infested  with  known  poisonous 
plants. 
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Sanina,rizing  v;e  find  that  we  have  three  poisonous  plants  in  the  South 
and  Southeast  during  the  sijring  of  the  year,    VJhite  snakeroot  is  often  found 
in  the  mountain  and  hilly  regions.    Buckeye  is  frequently  found  in  the  hilly 
and  rolling  sections,  and  cocklehur  is  found  along  the  bottoms  and  lowlands. 

If  you  desire  additional  information  about  poisonous  plants,  consult 
your  county  agent,  write  your  State  College  of  Agrictilture,  or  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSING  A^HTOUlTCEI'ffi'ilT :    You  have  just  listened  to  one  of  the  regular  Farm 

Reporter  programs  sent  you  from  Station  through  the  cooperation  of  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,    Your  Reporter  mentioned  Farmers' 
Bulletin  N0.II66-F,  "POISOIT  IVY  POISOIJ  SUl.lAC  AI^'D  THEIR  SRADICATIOII, "  and 
Farrflers'  Bulletin  lJo.l593-F,  "TREi.IBIES. "    Write  this  station  if  you  desire 
copies  of  these  bulletins. 
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In  the  great  central  part  of  this  country  often  spoken  of  as  the 
Corn  Belt,  we  find  three  plants  which  are  very  poisonous  to  livestock.  These 
plants  are;  white  snalceroot,  cocklebur,  and  water  hemlock. 

IThite  snakeroot  is  a  very  -poisonous  plant.     It  comes  along  in  the 
spring,  sumiiior  and  fall,  "but  is  most  dangerous  in  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall.    I'm  calling  your  attention  to  this  plant  at  this  time  so  you  can  get 
the  "bulletin  on  TEEM3LES,  which  is  the  disease  that  results  from  the  eating 
of  the  white  snakeroot.    The  disease  is  often  called  miUc  sickness,  "but  it  is 
also  spoken  of  as  TR®,'BLES  "because  violent  trem"bles  result  from  poisoning  "by 
this  plant. 

THUQLES  affects  C8,ttle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  and  even  man.  Uo 
effective  treatment  is  known  for  this  disease  in  animals.    Epsom  salt,  raw 
linseed  oil,  or  any  good  laxative  or  purgative  may  help, 

farmers'  Bulletin  No.l593-F,  entitled  "TREIvIBLES, "  contains  10 
practical  pages  on  this  disease  which  is  produced  in  the  East  "by  white  snake- 
root, and  in  the  Southwest  "by  the  rayless  goldenrod.    This  "bulletin  should 
"be  in  the  lihrary  of  every  farmer  and  stock  raiser  throughout  the  sections 
where  white  snakeroot  and  rayless  goldenrod  are  known  to  exist. 

Dr.  Marsh  said  that  he  had  a  gardener  friend  who  threw  out  some  wasta 
lettuce  leaves  at  the  edge  of  a  pond  near  his  home.    A  litter  of  pigs  went 
out  to  the  pond,  as  they  frequently  did,  and  only  half  of  them  came  "back. 
He  "buried  the  others.    The  lettuce  did  not  harm  the  pigs,  "but  under  the  lettuce 
were  some  young  plants  of  the  common  cockle"bujr.     These  young  plants  are  very 
poisonous,  especially  Y/hen  they  are  young  and  tender  and  the  first  leaves 
are  just  forming. 

It  is  thought  that  many  mysterious  losses  of  swine  have  "been  due  to 
the  yo-ong  cockle"bur.     Sheep  and  other  animals  may  also  "be  poisoned  "by  eating 
the  young  cockle"burs,  "but  hogs  suffer  the  greatest  losses  "because  they 
frequent.; ponds  and  damp  places  where  the  plants  grow. 

A  prompt  dose  of  oil  or  grease  like  linseed  oil  or  bacon  grease  

will  often  prevent  loss  from  young  cocklebur  poisoning. 

Yfater  hemlock  is  another  poisonous  plant  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.     It  grows  in  the  mountains  of  the  East  and  Y/est,  along 
irrigation  and  drainage  ditches,  and  in  various  scattered  sections  of  the 
country, 

■The  root  is  the  poisonous  part  of  the  plant.    Many  children  are  poisoned 
each  year  by  eating  the  roots  of  this  plant.     Losses  of  livestock  from  this 
plant  are  not  very  great  because  the  roots  are  in  the  ground,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  most  poisonous  of  all  plants. 

Dr.  Marsh  cautions  that  children  should  be  taught  to  keep  plants  and 
roots  out  of  their  mouths, 

S-ommarizing  the  poisonous  plants  for  the  great  Corn  Belt  and  adjacent 
sections  we  have  white  snakeroot  in  the  wooded  regions,  water  hemlock 
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in  about  the  same  sections  and  swarnpy  places,  and  cockle'burs  in  the  TDottorns 
and  lowlands. 

Dr.  Harsh  impressed  me  with  the  fact  that  much  livestock  poisoning  is 
due  to  faulty  pastures,  scanty  feed,  and  neglect  in  allowing  animals  to  graze 
places  heavily  infested  v/ith  knoTO  poisonous  plants. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSII'TG  AI^^OUMCMInIT ;    You  have  just  listened  to  one  of  the  regular  Farm 
Reporter  programs  which  come  to  you  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Your  Reporter  mentioned  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.l593~F,  "TRa.IBLES, "  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.lieS-F,  "POISOII  IVY  POISOIT 
SUlvIAC  A2-ID  THEIR  ERADICATION."    Write  this  station  if  you  desire  copies  of 
these  puolications. 
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Cro-ps  and  SoUf  Interview  No.  yS: 


Weather  and  Plant  Diseases. 


AHITOTNGSIENT;        TThat  is  -oxri:^  to  liarven  ^  Btween  now  and  liarvest?    \fnat  will 
the  we?ther  he?  — —  That  is  one  of  the  Ms  questions  now  agitating  the  rninds 
of  rnaj-he  r.ost  of  the  six  million  farmers  in  this  country.     Your  farm  reporter 
at  Vfashin^ton  has  heen  talking  weather  with  plant  exoerts  of  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture  ma^Ybe  ;'ou  would  "be  interested  in  listening  in 

on  what  the^  told  him  ".Yell,  iir.  Reporter?  


sj:>|t;;:5|(:f!>);j);slt))( 


Everybody  knows  that  what  tho  harvest  wiU  he  depends  a  lot  on  what  the 
weather  will  "be. 

We've  all  seen  wind  a,nd  rain  and  hail  teat  down  and  "break  off  and  up- 
root plants  of  one  kind  or  another;  to  say  nothin>^  of  the  day-'oy-da;^'  effect  of 
an  extra  dry  or  an  extra  wet  soell. 

Some  of  us  have  had  ex;^erience  with  the  lightning  running  along  wires 
and  killing  grape-vines  and  ti.e  like.     That  kind  of  weather  damage  is  plain. 

But  Dr.  ¥l.  B.  Waite,  in  charge  of  fruit  disease  investigations  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Aj_,ri cul tur s ,  has  oeen  telling  me  a'oout  some  of  the 
other  ways  we:ither  strikes  our  crops. 

He  says  the  weather  may  he  all  right  o.z  far  as  its  direct  -"^fect  on 
plant  growth  is  concerned,  but  that  same  weather  may  he  extra  favorable  for 
some  disease  which  attacks  the  plant.     Sue.:  fungous  diseases  as  apple  "bitter 
rot  and  apple  'clotch  thrive  only  during  hot  su-xier  weather.     On  the  other  hand, 
hi^h  summer  ter.iperatures  not  particularly  had  for  the  plant  may  he  very  hard 
on  some  of  the  disease-producing  fuiigi  and  hacteria.     That  is  the  reason  these 
diseases  are  limited  to  cooler  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  VJaite  divides  plant  diseases  into  three  kiiids;  First,  those  caused 
hy  parapites  such  as  fungi,  hacteria,  and  naaatodes;  Second,  vims  diseases, 
which  act  as  if  they  were  caused  ty  f-ome  of  those  low  forms  of  life,  hut  which 
can  not  he  traced  directly  to  ar^/  such  parasite;  and  Tliird,  diseases  due  to 
various  conditions  in  the  environr;.ent. 

All  ihr-ee  kinds  of  plant  diseases  are  influenced  ty  the  weatnor.     In  fact, 
some  of  the  "condition"  d"'. -eases  arc  due  almost  entirely  to  the  weather  extremes. 

Eor  instance,  root  ar owning,  which  kills  the  root  hairs  or  young  feeding 
rootlets,  is  a  very  common  trouhle  with  fruit  trees  and  other  crops.  Then, 
we've  all  heard  ahout  nitrogen  starv?.oion,  and  potash  starvation,  and  oven 
lime  starvation,  or  magnesiuiu  starvation.     Of  course,  those  conditions,  as  the 
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name  shows,  are  due  to  la.ck  of  tliose  needed  jlenients  in  the  soil.     That  lade 
is  often  tied  up  to  too  much  rainfall  which  v/s.shes  out  the  :plant  food  from  the 
soil, 

A..1  plants  need  noiT.:al  quantities  of  water.     When  they  get  too  much, 
it  is  jupt  too  bad.     Tiihether  it  is  in  th:  ground  in  v.hich  they  grow  or  in  the, 
air  around  them,  moisture  is  ir.vportant.     Plants  groydng  with  too  much  moistul!** 
form  "big,  tender,  sappy  leaves.     Then  along  coiVies  a  hot,  dry  spell  and  they 
are  not  a1;le  to  stand  the  change.     After  dry  weather  the  leaves  can  not  stand 
rain.     Violent  changes  cause  many  of  the  plant's  rao.'.sture  troubles. 

IJot  o:-!ly  is  there  d:i.rect  injury,  but  rains  and  high  humidity  furnish 
infection  conditions  favorable  to  ;:.an3"  of  the  lungou. s  paras-ites  that  daaiage 
plants.     Ganeially  s-;)eaicing,  fujigous  diseases  are  most  serious  in  rainy  or 
moist  reg-ions.     That  doesn't  m.:an  they  all  need  a  long  wet  spell.     The  apple 
powdery  riildew  can  thrive  on  fog  and  heavy  dew.     In  fact,   there  are  plenty 
of  powdery  mildews  and  rusts  in  semiarid  regions.     And  fungous  disea^ses  of  the 
roots  of  plants  are  just  as  com--:-on  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  country  as  they 
are  in  the  wet  sections. 

In  general,   parasitic  fungi  reach  the  leaves,   or  fruits,   or  stems  of 
plants  in  the  form  of  tiny  spores  blowTi  by  the  wind  or  carried  by  insects,  iut 
they  must  have  a  drop  of  water,  rainwater  or  dew,  in  which  to  develop.  Some 
fungi,  lih.e  the  dovmy  mildew  of  gra,pe  or  potato  germinate  in  a  drop  of  waiter. 
The  ger^ii  tube  or  roots,  as  it  were,  of  the  fungus  must  find  an  o-jening  into  the 
plant  through  a  breathing  pore  or  .it  m.ust  bore  through  the  thin,  cuter  skin  of 
the  plant. 

That  thin,  outer  skin  of  plants  is  air-tight  and  water- ti^ht  and  ordinar- 
ily very  resistant  to  most  paro,sites,  Dr.  'Jaite  says.     Some  can  bore  through 
the  uninjured  skin,  but  most  have  to  depend  on  some  break.     Stcrms  whip  the 
leaves  and  branches  and  break  the  skin,  and  many  kinds  of  insects  puncture  it 
and  so  leave  the  openings  for  the  tixi;^',  hair-like  tubes  of  the  fungus  to  get  in. 
So  you  see  the  rain  storm  aids  the  fungous  disease  in  two  ways.     It  may  make 
the  openings  for  the  fungi  which  it  helps  :o  develop  and  supply  moisture  for  an 
infection  period. 

The  a- ..pie-cedar  rust  which  spreads  from  cedar  trees  to  a;ple  trees  by  the 
wind  is  very  susce")title  to  rain.     "vTnen  there  are  few  rains  in  the  sprin^.,,   few  of 
those  rast  s,.)cres  are  thrown  out  from  the  red-cedars,  so  that  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  the  rust  disease  shows  up  on  the  a  ples.     There  must  also  be  moisture 
on  the  aiyle  leaves  for  the  rust  to  develop  after  the  spores  are  blown  from  the 
cedars  to  the  apple  trees.    Last  year  there  \7ere  a  number  of  rains  in  the  region 
around  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May  and  June.    As  a  result  there  were  a  much  larger 
amount  of  cedar  rust  than  in  'jrevj.ous  seasons  when  the  early  suiTjraer  v/as  marked 
by  dry  weather. 

In  the  hUxUid  eastern  part  of  the  Tjnited  States,  plums,  peaches,  and  sweet 
cherries  are  very  susceptible  to  brovm  rot  as  the  fruits  begin  to  mature.  Damp 
conditions  at  that  time  often  cause  big  damage,     pear  blight  is  another  diseases 
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jreatly  favored  "oy  ino3. sture  at  certain  critical  periods.     In  fact,  the  niKioer 
of  fungou?''  difeases  favored  uy  rain  and  checked  hy  dr;;,"  weather  legion. 

As-  for  these  to-c.:lled  "virus"  diseases,  Dr.  7/aite  says  we  don't  know 
eno~a^li  a'oout  the:.:  yet  to  say  nuich  a'^oo'.it  how  the  weather  does  affect  them.  In 
fact,  in  the  peach-yellows  diseases,  the  weather  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  effect 
after  the  disease  once  rhows  on  the  trees.     The  trees  seem  to  die  according  to 
a  regular  prograiii  in  four  or  five  years  regardless  of  the  weather.     T^ere  are 
vari.ations  in  the  n"amher  of  new  cases  in  different  seasons  and  in  different 
co;.-_::uni ties.     ITnat  causes  tho^ variati ons  we  can't  yet  say  for  certain. 

/from  ,      .  , 

In  some  cases,   the  virus  diseases  are  carried/ plant  to  olan-D  oy  insects. 

And  the  nwaher  of  insects  on  hand  to  carrj'"  the  d?  sease  is  affected  "by  the 

weather.     In  certain  Cises,  however,   some  of  the  milder  virus  diseases  are 

known  to  oe  entirely  hidden  or  n&sked  ty  favoracle  weather  which  ca,uses  the  plant 

to  grow  so  vigorously  that  it  soemr=  normal.     ITnen  the  favorable  weather  lets  up, 

or  the  plant  moved  to  another  region  the  troul^le  hegins  to  show. 


AK^^TOmCK/iETT ;      The  short  discussion  of  the  weather  and  plant  diseases  to  which 

you  have  just  listened  is  presented  hy  this  station  —  in  cooperation  with 

the  United  Stages  Department  of  Aj^riculture,     It  is  one  of  the  series  of  five 
talks  a  week  \mder  the  general  title  of  "Your  Tarm  Reporter  at  Washington.  " 
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Po^Jiltry  Interview  IIo.  36:  DE^rELORS'JTS  III  GRADIITG  OF  EGGS  AZHD  POULTRY 

A2!I'0'JlTCSi.iEITT:     Today  is  poultry  day  with  lour  Farm  Reporter  at  I7asliington, 
This  week  Your  Reporter  has  gone  for  his  information  to  the  Division  of 
Dairy  o.nd  Poultry  Products  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  He 
brings  you  a  report  on  ne?/  developments  in  the  grading  of  eggs  and  poultry. 
It  seemsthere  have  been  quite  a  few  developments  along  this  line.    And  nov/, 
Mr.  Reporter,  we'll  ask  you  to  tell  us  v.hat  you've  found  out  about  them. 


I  dropped  over  to  see  Hr.  Rob  Sloc-ura,  poultry  economist,  to  find  out 
•^hy  and.':Lo\7:Jthuse  new  developments  in  egg  and  poultry  gradings  are  of  interes 
to  you  folks  who  raise  '.'oultry. 

I've  been  hearing  a  lot  lately  about  uniform  standards  and  uniform 
grades  and  about  the  grading  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
and  so  on.    And  I  ren.embered  reading  that  more  than  8  million  pounds  of 
turkeys  were  graded  last  fall  according  to  these  federal  standards.     So  I 
thought  you'd  be  interested  in  knowing  just  what  is  going  on. 

Let's  start  off  with  egg  grading.    You  know  we've  been  grading  eggs 
for  a  long  time,  but  we've  had  different  ideas  about  grading.    You  might  be 
buying  and  selling  eggs  under  one  set  of  grades,  while  over  in  the  next  state 
they'd  be  buying  and  selling  under  another  set.    What  we're  working  toward 
no\7  is  a  unifom  system  for  the  whole  country.    This  means  that  a  carload 
of  eggs  having  a  certain  grade  in  Vermont  would  have  the  same  grade  in 
Oregon,  and  so  on, 

"Sounds  logical,"  I  told  Mr.  Slocura. 

"Well,"  he  replied,"  it.'.s  not  only  logical,  it's  essential — -that  is, 
if  our  marketir^  system  is  to  be  really  efficient.    We  can't  claim  great  ef- 
ficiency as  long  as  different  markets  and  different  sections  buy  and  sell  on 
difieront  standaj'ds  and  different  grades." 

"The  first  step,  "he  v/ent  on,"  is  to  agree  on  a  uniform  basis  for 
grading.    We  need  a  yardstick  for  measujring  the  quality  of  the  individual 
egg.    And  as  a  matter  of  fact  we're  now  pretty  well  agreed  on  that  .yardstick. 
You'll  remember  that  in  1927  the  poultry  trade  accepted  what  arc  kno^7n  as 
the  U.S.  Standards  of  Quality.    When  we  talk  about  egg  grades  today  we  gen- 
erally talk  in  terms  of  these  standards.    This  way  we're  all  on  common 
gro^jnd;  we  can  be  sure  we  know  what  the  other  fellow  is  talking  about.  U.S. 
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Special,  U.S.  Extra,  U.S.  Standard,  U.S.  Trade,  and  so  on,  are  precise  terms. 
Each  term  defines  a  definite  quality  of  egg." 

"Qurlity,  you  understand,  is  detemined  "by  candling.    So  our  standards 
are  tased  on  the  condition  of  five  factors;  the  shell,  the  air  cell,  the 
yolk,  the  white,  and  the  gomi.    You  see,  size  and  color  and  so  forth  don't 
enter  in.    Eor  instance,  we  have  U.S.  Special  la,rge,  or  U.S.  Special  Fnite, 
and  so  on.    These  factors  come  in  after  quality  is  determined, 

"Well,"  I  said,"  if  you  have  uniform  standards,  won't  you  also  have 
uniforra  grading?" 

"That's  to  he  looked  forward  to,"  replied  Mr.  Slocura.    "You  see,  grader 
are  something  else  again.    They  apT)ly  to  eggs  in  quantities.    For  instance, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  worked  out  what  we  call  the  U.S.  grades. 
We  have  three  groups:  huying  grades,  wholesale  grades,  a,rd  retail  grades. 
At  "buying  points  eggs  are  "bought  and  sold  according  to  "buying  grades.  Then 
they  move  into  wholesale  channels  in  carload  lots  and  vre  have  to  make  allow- 
ances-~--such  as  for  deterioration,  for  example.    And  then  they're  finally 
candled  and  prepared  for  retailing,  so  we  need  still  another  grade, 

"I'Tov;,  grades  are  hased  on  percentages.    Take  retail  grades  for  example. 
The  highest  grade  is  called  U.S.  Special.    To  make  this  grade,  a  given  lot 
of  eggs  must  contain  eggs  of  the  following;;  quality.    At  least  80  per  cent 
must  he  U.S.  Specials;  10  per  cent  must  he  U.S.  Extras  or  hotter;  and  the 
remaining  10  per  cent  may  he  U.S.  Standards  or  cither  lower  qualities. 

"Tliat  gives  you  an  idea  of  how  grading  works.    You  can  see  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  we  have  uniform  standards  on  v-hich  to  hase  our  grades.  If 
grades  are  all  hased  on  the  sajne  standards,  they're  hound  to  he  fairly  uni- 
form, even  though  the  grades  have,  different  names.     Several  states  for  ex- 
ample, and  a  numher  of  independent  huyers,  have  set  up  their  own  grades.  But 
they're  hased  on  the  U,S,  Standards  of  Quality,  so  they're  all  pretty  close 
together." 

ITow,  if  you're  interested  in  this  question  I  suggest  that  you  write 
for  information  to  the  Burea.u  of  Agricultural  Economics,    I  v/ant  to  tell  you 
now  ahout  some  of  the  v^ays  the  government  is  cooperating  with  the  poultry 
industry  in  the  field. 

Terminal  market  grading  won't  interest  you  so  much,  so  I'll  just  men- 
tion it  in  passing.    Egg  graders,  representing  the  Bureau  of  Agricialtural 
m.arkets,  are  now  grading  egcs  at  such  markets  as  ITew  York,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  ajid  Washington,    Of  course  they  grade  according  to  the  U.S, 
Standards  of  Quality  and  the  U, S,  Grades,    This  is  a  hig  step  toward  uni- 
formity of  grades,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  arranges  for  this  service 
at  the  request  of  agencies  in  the  poultry  trade, 

iTow,  you'll  he  more  interested  in  what  is  knovm  as  the  Federal-Sta.te 
egg-grading  service.    Here's  one  example  of  how  it  works: 
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The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  cooperates  with  a  state  agency, 
often  tl:e  Bureau  of  Markets.    A  competent  person  in  the  state  qualifies  to 
grade  eggs  according  to  the  U.S.  Standards  and  Grades.    He  is  licensed  "oy  the 
Departnent  of  Agriculture  as  an  egg-grader,  and  he  may  have  the  title  of 
federal-state  supervisor  of  egg  grading. 

Then  a  request  comes  in  for  grading  service.    The  state  enters  into 
an  agreement  with  the  group  or  concern  requesting  it,  and  the  supervisor 
trains  the  recjiired  n-am"ber  of  persons  to  grade  eggs.    When  they  qualify  he 
recani'iiends  them  for  a  license  and  they're  put  on  the  state  pay-roll.  The 
state,  of  course,  collects  fees  from  the  agency  for  whom  the  grading  is  done. 

So  far,  agencies  in  five  states  have  taken  advantage  of  this  service. 
In  Virginia  they  're  following  the  plan  just  as  I  outlined  it.    Dov/n  in  the 
famous  Shenandoah  Valley  a  "big  egg  company  has  eggs  graded  at  individual 
iDuyirg  stations,  and  so  farmers  sell  their  eggs  on  the  "basis  of  U.S.  grades. 

In  Florida,  cooperative  associations  are  taking  advantage  of  the  ser- 
vice,   Tlie  other  states  using  some  form  of  it  are  Tennessee,  California  a-nd 
West  Virginia. 

You  see,  the  Departnent  of  Agriculture  puts  these  services  on  a  strict- 
ly request  "basis.    They  stand  ready  to  help  v/hen  their  help  is  wanted,  hut 
they  donH  come  in  unless  they're  invited. 

The  sajTfle  principle  applies  to  grading  and  inspection  of  poultry.  Both 
inspection  and  grading  are  on  a  voluntary  "basis.    They're  furnished  upon  re- 
quest.   Tor  instance,  those  8  million  pounds  of  turkey  v;ere  graded  last  fall 
"because  of  requests  from  the  trade. 

You  know  inspection  and  grading  of  poultry  are  getting  to  "be  more  and 
more  imrportant.    Hew  developments  in  packing  and  canning  poultry  mea,t  make 
careful  inspection  necessary.    People  "buy  more  readily  if  the  wholesomeness 
of  a  canned  product  is  guaranteed  hy  official  inspection.    And  as  to  grades — 
well,  as  Mr.  Slocum  says,  they  help  the  situation  "because,  first  the  pro- 
ducer Imows  what  price  he  can  exroect  for  certain  gra.des  and  second,  the 

consumer  kno-zs  he  is  getting  just  what  he  pays  for. 

Grading  offers  real  advantages  to  the  good  producer  says  Mr,  Slocimi. 
Marketing  on  the  "basis  of  uniform  grades  gives  the  poultry  raiser  a-  special 
incentive  to  market  high  class  products, 

sK^iije  :|e    ^  i{c  >t:  ^ 

AiriTOUI'TCEI/SlTT:    Your  Farm  Heporter  at  !7ashington  has  just  told  about  new  de- 
velopr.-.ents  in  grading  of  eggs  and  poultry.    Look  for  him  again  tomorrow  at 
this  some  hour.    At  that  time  he'll  "be  back  with  his  weekly  report  from  the 
Federal  Farm  Board. 


Cocjerr-tion  Interview  IIo.  56;        Co-p-p  Growth. 

AIHTOUITCEliElTT:     This  cry  of  cooperation  in  the  marketing  of  fa.nn  crops 
h->,s  c  familiar  ring  to  many  of  us.    But  the  Federal  Farm  Board  ?Jid  new 
cooperatives  seem  to  he  creating  quite  a  stir  in  the  papers  these  days. 
For  that  reason,  we  sent  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  to  the  experts 
of  the  Board  to  find  out  how  cooperation  stands  today  and  how  this  present 
movement  differs  from  what  has  gone  heforo  Well,  Mr.  Reporter  — - 

:|e>|C)|(9|(>l<>K 

As  you  all  know,  farmers  have  heen  organizing  for  a  long  time.  We 
have  had  co-ops  here,  there  and  yonder. 

Many  folks  have  been  tied  up,  even  as  you  and  I,  so  closely  with  the 
success  or  failure  of  our  own  co-op,  that  we  haven't  heen  able  to  get  a 
broad  general  picture  of  v;hat  has  happened  through  the  country  as  a  whole. 

That's  not  the  case  with  Chris  L.  Christensen.    He  used  to  be  head 
of  the  Cooperative  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  is  now  secretary  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.    He  has  been  where  he  could 
take  in  the  v/hole  scene.    He  has  seen  the  failures  and  the  successes  and 
the  more  or  less  steady  growth  of  the  farmers'  cooperative  movement, 

I  say  "more  or  less  steady  growth"  because,  Mr.  Christensen  tells  mo, 
our  co-op  movement  has  gone  on  in  a  series  of  waves.    First,  we  rrould  have 
a  boom  in  the  organization  of  co-ops.    Then  would  come  hard  times  for  the 
co-ops  and  a  let-down  in  the  co-op  movement.     Co-ops  that  were  too  hastily 
organized  or  poorly  financed  or  otherwise  badly  equipped  for  the  proverbial 
rainy  day  went  down.    But  this  movement  toward  cooperation  has  shown  vitality, 
Each  time  cooperation  has  come  back  stronger  than  ever.    Growers  have  learned 
from  past  mistakes.    The  general  tendency  has  been  toward  bigger  and  better 
co-ops,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  maxketing  problem. 

But  the  ever-increasing  waves  of  cooperation  haven't  started  at  the 
some  time  or  followed  the  same  swing  in  all  lines  of  farming. 

The  driirymen  in  Hew  York  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  start  cooper- 
ation in  this  country.    Back  in  the  fifties,  they  began  to  organize  co-op 
cheese  and  butter  factories.    Dairymen  found  that  a  group  of  farmers  working 
together  could  manufacture  butter  more  efficiently  than  any  of  them  could  by 
himself. 

Today  there  are  1200  co-op  creameries  in  the  states  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Dakota,    Five  hundred  of  those  have  carried  coooeration 
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one  step  further  and  have  formed  one  central  co-op  to  sell  the  butter  from 
all  the  momher  creameries.    They  have  found  that,  just  as  one  grourp  acting".- 
together  is  more  efficient  than  an  individual  farmer,  so  a  numher  of  co-ops 
handed  together  in  a  regional  co-op  may  he  more  efficient  than  one  co-op 
hy  itself  in  meeting  the  market  conditions, 

Mr.  Christensen  says  it  is  a  somewhat  similar  story  with  other  lead- 
ing farm  products.    Grain  farmers  organized  the  first  local  elevator  asso- 
ciationsin  the  sixties.    The  idea  spread.    The  movement  had  its  ups  and  downs, 
"but  we  now  ha-tfe  over  4,000  local  elevators.     Some  of  those  locals  have  joined 
together  to  meet  grain  marketing  needs  by  the  formation  of  farmer  ovmcd 
terminal  grain  commission  agencies, 

A  somewhat  similar  course  has  tieen  followed  hy  livestock  farmers. 
They  hegan  organizing  livestock  shipping  associations  in  the  early  eighties. 
They  kept  it  up.    Some  associations  quit  and  otheis  started.    Last  year,  we 
had  4,500  such  co-ops  in  this  country.    They  did  $400,000,000  worth  of 
business. 

Wool  growers  began  to  organize  about  the  same  time  as  the  livestock 
farmers.    Last  year,  there  were  more  than  100  wool  co-ops.    They  too  had 
in  several  cases  carried  cooperation  another  step.    They  had  organizations 
of  a  regional  nature,  too. 

The  first  large-scale  cotton  co-op  was  formed  in  Oklahoma,  in  1921, 
There  are  fourteen  of  those  big  state-wide  or  regional  a.ssociations  mrxket- 
ing  cotton,  which  have  been  formed  in  the  last  ten  years. 

I  gather  from  what  Mr,  Christensen  says  that '"the  tendency  toward  such 
bigger  organizations  has  been  rather  general,  in  most  of  oior  leading  lines 
of  farming.    Too  often,  however,:  the  local  and  regionals  have  competed  one 
with  the  other  in  the  market.    That  has  been  good  for  the  buyers,  but  not  so 
good  for  the  producers  and  their  co-ops. 

That,  in  a  general  way,  is  the  picture  up  until  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  came  on  the  scene.    Wow,  with  the  help  of  the  Farm  Board  farmers  in 
this  country  in  a  number  of  different  lines  are  taking  another  step  forward 
in  cooperation. 

The  first  step  was  the  local  co-op.    The  second  step  was  the  regional 
co-op  made  up  of  many  locals.    During  the  past  few  months,  we  have  had  the 
third  step  or  the  organization  of  locals  and  regionals  into  national  asso- 
ciations.    Farmers*  Nationals  have  already  been  set-up  by  grain  grov;srs,  and 
livestock  producers,  .and  wool  growers,  and  cotton  grov/ers,  and  bean  growers. 
Those  national  farmer-ovmed  and  farmer-controlled  organizations  have  been 
fostered  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board.    They  give  the  Board  the  machinery 
through  which  it  can  help  the  regionals,  and  the  locals,  and  through  them 
the  farmers  themselves.    They  cut  out  competition  between  one  co-op  ujiit 
and  another  and  coordinate  all  parts  of  the  farm  marketing  machinery  under 
fa-rmer  control. 

Of  course,  conditions  with  all  crops  and  in  all  sections  are  not  the 
same.    I.Iore  effective  cooperation  will  develop  differently  in  different  com- 
modities.   In  some  cases,  it  will  take  longer  time  and  more  work  to  set-up 
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a  more  complete  form  of  cooperation  than  in  others*    The  Federal  Farm  Board 
has  "been  getting  floods  of  questions  ahout  how  it  helps.    How  loans  are 
made.    How  a  local  co-op  must  "be  organized  to  get  the  "benefits  of  the  Federal 
A^ric-u4.t-urGl  Marketing  Act.    The  Board  has  prepared  a  circialar  setting  dovm 
the  chief  questions  asked  with  concise  answers  to  them.     If  you  are  interested 
in  this  new  cooperative  scheme  of  things  and  have  any  questions,  write  for 
that  Circular  No.  1,    It  may  give  you  just  the  information  you  want. 

Ten  months  ago,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  took  hold.    Much  h?.s  "been  done 
since.    Much  more  remains  to  "be  done.    Mr.  Christensen  says  the  Bo-^J-d  rec- 
ognizes tho-t  our  farm  problems  can't  "be  settled  overnight.    Each  crop  has 
its  special  problems  and  peri)lexities.    However  in  the  Agricultujral  Marketing 
Act  it  was  recognized  that  any  permanent  solution  of  the  farm  prohlom  must 
come  through  collective  action  on  the  part  of  farmers.    How  soon  v/ill  •pro'ba'bly 
largely  depend  on  the  farmers  themselves. 

AIIMOulTCEIIEM':     Circular  No.  1.    "Questions  and  Answers"  atout  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  can  be  had 

"by  ^7riting  to  this  Station  — or  "by  writing  direct  to  the  Fedei^al  Farm 

Board,  Washington,  D,  C,    This  Station  cooperates  with  the  Board  and  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  presenting  this  feature. 

II II II 


TOm  P^'ffiJ/I  HEPORTSR  AT  WASHINGTON 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
Speolcirig  Time:    9  Minutes,  Ail  Regions. 

HOW  LONG  SHOULD  HORSES  LIVE? 

OPENING  AIll'OUl'TCEmTT:     "How  long  should  horses  live?"    That's  the  question 
your  I'oxm  Reporter  asked  a  scientific  investigator  in  the  United  Stp.tos  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,    If  you  are  interested  in  the  answer  to  that  question, 
listen  to  this  8  minute  radio  talk.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter, 

— ooOoo— 

Eolks,  I  \7ant  to  talk  to  you  to-day  ahout  life.    You  know  life  has 
always  "been  an  interesting  study,  and  it  has  always  provided  an  interesting 
Subject  for  conversation.    Scientists  have  never  been  ahle  to  produce  life, 
hut  they  have,  in  many  instances,  found  ways  of  prolonging  it. 

I  used  to  drive  an  automobile  one  year  axid.  then  trade  it  in  for  a  new 
car,  hut  my  present  machine  is  three  years  old  and  in  good  mechanical  con- 
dition,   Ihy?    Because  I  have  taken  care  of  it.    The  other  afternoon  I  saw 
an  old-fashioned  ship  come  sailing  up  the  Potomac  River  to  Washington.  The 
ship  was  "oxiilt  in  India  while  George  Washington  was  President,  and  when 
Napoleon  was  just  21  years  old  and  25  years  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
That  old  s.ll  ship  is  considerably  more  than  100  years  old,  but  she  is  still 
able  to  stem  the  tide.     Why?    Because  she  has  been  well  cared  for. 

One  farmer  can  work  a  horse  or  mule  for  a  period  of  about  5  years  and 
that  animal  is  about  ready  for  the"boneyard.''    Another  farmer  can  get  good 
service  from  horses  for  10  or  15  years.    Now  why  the  difference?    Well,  a  great 
deal  of  this  difference  is  due  to  the  treatment  the  animals  receive. 

Some  animals  live  much  longer  than  others  because  they  receive  better 
care  and  treatment.     In  orde??  to  bring  out  this  point  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
folks  the  ctory  of  "Old  Nick-"    That's  the  naj?ie  of  a  horse  owned  by  the  United 
States  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture, 

Bethesda,  Maryland,  is  a  suburb  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  a  50-acre  experiment  station  at  that 
place.    Dr.  W.  E,  Cotton  is  superintendent  of  the  station  whose  investigators 
have  done  notable  work  in  increasing  man's  mastery  over  livestock  diseases  and 
infections. 

According  to  Dr.  Cotton's  records  the  Government  station  received  a 
black  gelding  horse  on  JAarch  7,  1906.    The  horse  was  then  about  eleven  years 
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old,  in  very  good  condition,  and  weighed  ap-^i^oxiinately  1,250  poimds.  He 
v:3,s  given  the  nanie  of  "Old  ITick,"  I  suppose  partly  because  he  was  considered 
an  old  horse  at  the  age  of  eleven  years. 

Anyway,  from  1906  to  1915  Old  Nick  was  used  for  delivery  purposes  he- 
tween  the  station  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  city 
of  YTashington.     That  is  a  distance  of  9  miles  and  Old  Hick  made  the  roiond  trip 
nearly  every  day  for  a  period  of  9  years.     Sometimes  he  wa.s  driven  to  a  single 
wagon  and  sometimes  he  had  company  and  worked  doutle,  hut  single  or  doiihle 
he  made  ahout  20  miles  every  day,  and  was  always  ready  to  do  his  part. 

In  Octoher,  1915,  a  light  motor  truck  was  put  on  the  run  hetween  the 
station  and  the  Department  in  Washington,  and  Old  Hick,  the  familiar  old  horse 
to  the  people  along  the  road,  was  kept  for  general  work  at  the  station.  He 
continued  at  this  farm  work  until  1924.    From  1924  to  the  fall  of  1927  Old 
Hick  was  used  for  light  hauling  around  the  station.    He  was  retired  in  the 
fall  of  1927,  and  ha,s  done  no  work  since  that  time. 

Summarizing  Dr.  Cotton's  records  I  found  that  Old  Hick  is  34  years  old. 
The  Government  got  9  years  of  delivery  service  from  that  horse,  9  years  of 
actual  farm  service,  and  3  years  of  light  farm  work,  in  addition  to  ahout 
8  years  he  worked  for  somehody  "before  he  came  to  the  station.     In  other  words. 
Old  Hick  did  profitable  work  for  ahout  29  years. 

How  did  he  do  it? 

Dr.  Cotton  was  rather  modest,  hut  I'm  of  the  opinion  that  Old  Hick 
was  ahle  to  carry  on  for  a  long  time  because  Dr.  Cotton  and  the  station  em- 
ployee saw  that  Old  Hick,  along  with  all  the  animals  at  the  station,  received 
the  best  of  care  and  treatment, 

I  thought  it  would  bfi  interesting  to  know  something  about  Old  Hick's 
diet  so  I  asked  for  information  on  that  subject. 

"Well,  "said  Dr.  Cotton,  "during  Old  Hick's  active  service  he  wa^s  fed 
oats  and  timothy  hay.    His  present  feed  consists  of  bran,  alfalfa  meal,  and 
a  few  oats.    He  can  still  eat  a  little  hay,  but  not  very  much." 

I  Y/as  very  much  interested  in  this  34  yeaj  old  farm  horse  so  I  went 
out  i  n  the  pasture  and  had  a  good  look  at  Old  Hick  while  he  was  day-drearaing, 
under  a  sugar  maple  tree,  about  the  days  of  yore. 

To  my  surprise  I  found  the  old  horse  in  fairly  good  condition.  His 
coat  of  hair  is  still  good,  and  he  still  has  quite  a  bit  of  action  left  in 
his  system.    His  apnetite  is  good,  especially  when  it  comes  to  eating  apples. 
I  knov/  because  I  offered  him  one.     Old  Hick  can  hear  as  well  as  the  average 
horse,  but  he  is  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  he  was  when  he  came  to  the  station. 
His  actual  weight  now  is  975  pounds,  a  falling  off  of  275  pounds. 

Old  Hick's  teeth  are  in  splendid  condition  for  a  horse  of  his  age.  He 
still  has  his  incisor  teeth.    They  are  worn  evenly  from  long  service,  but  they 
are  there  and  still  working.    His  wolf  teeth  are  present  also,  and  are  like- 
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wise  consideralilv  to  rn.    The  molars  are  all  present,  "but  several  teeth  in  one 
jaw  h-^.ve  heen  worn  helov^  the  surfa,ce  of  the  g^ms  hy  the  harder  ones  opposite. 
In  other  instances  Some  of  the  teeth  have  worn  unevenly  and  left  sharp  corners, 
hut  shese  are  to  he  dressed  down  so  that  ma.stication  will  again  he  fairly  easy 
for  Old  ITick. 

ITow  folks,  I  have  told  you  the  story  of  Old  Hick,  to  hring  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  it  pays  to  take  care  of  animals.    Dr.  Cotton  helieves 
that  farmers  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  keep  animals  that  are  really  worth 
kee-oing  and  then  take  care  of  those  animals  so  as  to  get  the  longest  possible 
service  from  them. 

This  is the  last  week  in  May  and  farm  horses  and  mules  have  he en  as 
we  commonly  say,  "  up  against  the  collar,"  now  for  several  weeks,  and  it's  a 
good  time  to  take  inventory  and  see  how  the  work  animals  are  holding  u:p. 

Old  Fick  rendered  farm  service  for  25  or  30  years,  and  that's  a  long 
time  for  a  horse  to  work.     Your  horses  may  render  service  for  a  good  many 
years  yet  to  come  if  you'll  just  take  a  little  time  to  check  up  on  their  care 
and  treatment,  and  see  that  they  get  the  kind  that  work  animals  deserve. 

TTliat  I  have  said  ahout  horses  of  course  goes  for  mules,  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  and  all  animals.     It  pays  to  talce  care  of  anything  worthwhile, 

"^hat  is  the  proper  care  for  a  work  horse? 

I  thought  many  of  you  listeners  would  he  asking  that  question,  so  I 
am  going  to  close  hy  suggesting  that  you  write  this  station  for  co'oies  of  the 
two  follo-n.ng  hulletins: 

Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1030-F,  entitled  "FEl]DnTG  HOHSSS,"  and 
Farmers-  Bulletin  ITo.  1419-.F,  entitled  "CAKE  A?TD  MAITAGa.ffilTT  OF  PASIv! 

770RK  HORSES." 

^.Trite  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Ti7ashington,  D.  C. 
if  you  want  information  on  specific  horse  prohlems, 

— ooOoo— 

CLOSIl^  Aiv'OUK'CEI'ISilT:     You  have  just  listened  to  one  of  the  regular  Farm 

Reporter  programs  sent  to  you  from  Station  _through  the  cooperation  of 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     Your  Farm  Reporter  mentioned 
Farmers'  Bulletin  IT0.IO3O-F,  "FE^DIITG  HORSES,"  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  lIo.l419-F, 
"CiiR3..\:TD  MmGEr.lElTT  OF  FARI/.  TORK  HORSES."    You  ..lay  have  copies  of  these 
hulletins  hy  sending  your  request  to  this  station. 


— ooOoo — 


YOUR  ?ASiv!  5EF0HT5R  AT  UASHIITC-TOIT.  Tuesday,  May  27,  19  30 

Crops  and  Soils  Interview  ITo.  57:  Corn  Cultivation. 

A'HTOUI^^CSIFTT:     lour  farm  re-oorter  at  V/aaliington  will  now  report.    He  lias 
iDeen  talking:  to  the  corn  specialist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
cult-ore.    They  have  given  him  a  few  pointers  on  corn  cultivation,^  which  may  ^ 
De  of  value  to  some  of  us  at  this  time  of  the  year  IVell,  Mr.  Reporter:- 

The  specialists  in  charge  of  tho  corn  investigations  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  tell  me  there  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  cultivate 
corn.    ITliat  is  hest  in  one  place,  may  not  work  so  well  somewhere  else.  In 
one  series  of  exporimonts,  corn  has  hcen  fo^and  to  noed  different  ctiltivation 
from  the  same  kind  of  corn  in  soil  ahout  a  mile  away. 

Corn  differs  very  much  according  to  locality,  hut  there  are  som.e 
things  you  can  say  ahout  corn  cultivation  which  apply  pretty  generally. 

Jor  instance,  the  old  idea,  or  notion,  of  the  value  of  making  a  dust 
mulch  seems  to  he  largely  without  foundation.     The  fact  is,  the  soil  just 
helow  the  surface  is  packed  so  full  of  corn  roots  that  prohahlj^  very  little 
moisture  which  comes  up  from  helow  can  get  oy  to  evaporate  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil.     If  the  corn  roots  need  the  moisture,  they  won't  let  it  oy  them. 

Tlie  roots  of  a  lot  of  questions  ahout  cultivation  seem  to  he  in  the 
roots  of  the  corn. 

In  general,  any  method  of  cultivation  whioh  '^ill  keep  out  weeds  and 
do  as  little  daitiage  to  the  corn  plants  as  possihle  is  the  hest  method. 

The  weeds  not  only  use  moistur-:  ,  m:t  '-;icy  rol:  the  corn  of  plant  food. 
That  was  proved  in  experiments  under  irrigation  in  Y/hich  the  plants  were 
supplied  all  the  water  they  could  use.    Sut,  even  then,  corn  and  weeds 
couldn' t  get  along  in  the  same  field. 

The  main  thing  is  tn  keep  out  the  weeds.     The  first  cultivation  can 
well  he  given  "before  the  young  corn  has  come  up  or  v/hile  it  is  still  very 
small.    You  can  use  weeders,  or  rotary  hoes,  or  other  tnpleraents  which  cover 
a  lot  of  ground  with  little  lahor.    At  this  tim^e,  the  weed  seed  are  just 
beginning  to  sprout  and  the  weeds  can  he  killed  off  more  easily  than  at 
any  other  stage  in  their  development. 

Later  cultivation  may  he  with  any  of  the  ordinary  t^pes  of  cultivator; 
either  waU-cing,  riding,  or  tractor,  provided  they  kill  the  weeds  without 
inj-'jring  the  corn. 


Generally  speaking  shallow  cultivation  is  hest.    It  does  less  dai'nage 
to  the  corn  roots.    Most  of  the  corn  roots  grow  close  to  the  surface.  Very 
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early  in  thoir  lives,  they  spread  out  and  interlace  across  the  corn  rows. 
Deep  cultivation  is  likely  to  cut  and  tear  those  roots  and  injure  the  jjlants 
and  may"be  stunt  thoir  f^rowth. 

Of  course,  you  want  to  go  deep  enough  to  kill  the  v/eeds,    Tv/o  to 
three  inches  is  about  as  nhallov/  as  you  can  go  under  most  conditions  and 
actually  kill  the  weeds.    Occasionally,  hard,  "beating  rains  after  planting 
make  it  advisable  to  make  the  first  cultivation  deeper  than  usual;  say  about 
four  or  five  inches,  in  order  to  loosen  up  the  packed  soil,     Tliis  is  more 
likely  to  be  needed  on  heavier  soils  v;hich  tend  to  run  together  and  pack 
tight  from  a  hard  rain,  than  on  ligliter  soils. 

In  case  such  dee;per  cultivation  is  needed,  the  cultivator  should  be 
kept  away  from  the  young  plants  to  avoid  injuring  the  young  roots  and  stunt- 
ing the  growth.     Later  cultivation  should  be  no  deeper  than  needed  to  keep 
out  the  weeds. 

As  for  the  kind  of  shovel  to  use,  Mr,  Richey  sa.ys  there  is  no  best 
type  of  shovel  in  cultivating  corn.     Su-rface  cutters  or  scrapers  are  first- 
rate  implem.ents  vvhere  they  can  be  used  to  control  vliO  weeds  adequately. 
Under  some  conditions,  however,  they  will  not  do  satisfactory  work. 

iTowadays,  the  small  tooth  shovels  are  used  much  more  generally  than 
those  wider  shovels  we  used  to  use.    But  under  some  conditions,  the  wide 
shovel  will  make  a  very  satisfactory  tool,  if  it  is  properly  adjusted  so 
it  T/ill  cut  horizontally  instead  of  vertically. 

That  weed  control  is  the  principal  object  of  corn  cultivation  has 
been  shown  by  extensive  experiments.     Corn  plots  which  have  had  the  weeds 
merely  hoed  off,  yielded  just  as  much  corn  as  plots  nearby  which  v/ere 
cultivated  thoroughly.    On  the  other  hand,  Mr,  Richey  points  out,  some 
cultivation  may  be  desirable  on  the  heavier  soils  especially  when  the  seasons 
are  cool  and  moist* 

Yet  even  on  heavy  ^,oil,  in  the  cooler,  damper  cliinates,  sufficient 
cultivation  to  control  weeds  has  been  found  to  be  enough  to  provide  good 
growing  conditions.     If  you  cultivate  as  shallow  as  you  can  to  kill  weeds, 
you  vail  have  good  corn  cultivation. 

The  number  of  cultivations,  of  course,  will  vary  v/ith  the  season, 
and  the  locality,  and  the  soil  itself.     The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  published  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  "Corn  Cultivation"  v/hich  gives  many 
helpful  hints.    Ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  414-F. 

However,  that  bulletin  was  published  before  the  old  idea  of  the  value 
of  loose  soil  or  dust  mulch  was  exploded  by  the  recent  experiments.  Then 
a  dry  mulch  of  two  or  three  inches  of  finely  pulverized  dry  soil,  v/hich  stays 
dry  and  does  not  absorb  much  moisture  from  belov/,  was  thought  to  be  a  big 
practical  advantage  in  keeping  the  moisture  within  reach  of  the  plant  roots. 

The  idea  was  that  as  the  moisture  from  the  surface  evaporated,  it  was 
replaced  by  moisture  drawn  from  greater  depths,  just  as  oil  is  pulled  up 
through  the  wick  of  a  lamp  to  take  the  place  of  that  used  up  in  the  flame. 
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tamers  went  to  the  trouble  of  pulverizing-  the  surface  layer  to  fom  a 
sort  of  dry  blanket  to  hold  in  the  w,ater. 

As  a.  matter  of  fact,  the  evidence  is  that  very  little  moisture  gets 
"by  the  roots  to  evapors.te  at  the  surface  even  v/ithout  any  such  dust  mulch. 
If  the  plant  needs  the  moisture,  the  roots  takie  it  on  its  v/ay  up.  That 
is  one  little  pointer  in  cultivation  v/hich  may  save  work.    On  many  other 
matters  of  cultivation,  you  will  find  that  oulletin  a  good  guide. 

AlCTOmTCa'IMT;      You  can  get  this  bulletin  either  by  writing  to  this 

Station  or  by  v/riting  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture  at  t7ashington,  D,  C.  Order  by  number  and  ask  for  the  bulletin 
on  "Corn  Cultivation"     It  is  Farmers''  Bulletin  rTo.  414-F. 
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PRIMER  FOR  MAIMERS  Wednesday,  May  28,  1930 


NOT  rOR  PIBLICATION 

Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes. 

MNOmrcaiEiTT' ;    Wednesday  again,  and  here  is  Neigli^or  Tiiompson  with  his  weekly 
reading.,  iron  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers.    This  is  one  of  the  series  of  10 

minute  chats  which  Station  "brings  you  thro-o^h  the  courtesy  of  the 

United  States  Department  of  AGi"icultva-e.  Mr,  Thompson  has  a  stor^^  to  tell 
you  today  a.oout  community  Improvement  and  community  "beautif ication.  Let's 
hear  it,  iTei£;hbor, 

I've  had  this  story  in  the  "oack  of  my  mind  for  some  time,     I'm  reminded 
of  it  now  Decause  Memorial  day  is  day  after  tomorrow;  and  "because  Memorial 
day,  or  Decoration  day,  always  brings  to  mind  the  things  that  make  comi-nunities 
"beautiful. 

This  is  a  true  story,  and  I  happen  to  loiow  it  because  I  lived  in  this 
particular  comr.iu:iity  for  m.any  years.     It  begins  with  one  of  those  real 
estate  promotions  that  aimed  high  but  fell  short  of  the  mark.     Tlie  promoter 
started  out  to  develop  an  ideal  suburban  comiTiunity,    He  aimed  to  provide 
streets,  curbing,  lirjhting,  water  suioply,  schools  and  all  other  modern 
conveniences.    And  I  remember  that  things  went  fine  for  awhile.    Hemes  were 
built  and  sold,  and  ma,ny  loBis  bo'ught  additional  lots  on  the  installment 
plan.    A  fev/  streets  were  laid  out  and  one  was  paved, 

Tlien  something  happened,  as  things  sometimes  will.     Tlie  promotion 
came  to  a  standstill.    Most  of  the  people  who  bought  homes  defaulted  on 
their  payments.    But  I  ha;;ppened  to  be  one  of  those  ?/ho  stayed,  and  I'm  glad 
I  did.     The  recei\ing  company  resold  the  properties  and  there  began  once 
more  a  slow,  steady  but  svibstantial  development.     The  majority  of  the  new- 
comers held  on. 

j  I  recall  how  we  used  to  get  together  and  talk  over  our  problems,  and 

we  had  som.e  rea,l  ones.  ITo thing  had  been  done  toward  the  up-keep  and  rciDair 
of  the  streets,  T..c  lighting  system  soon  went  into  the  discard.  The  water 
supply  was  maintained  only  through  our  combined  efforts. 

Looking  back  on  those  days  now,  however,  I  v/onder  if  those  troubles 
weren't  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  to  that  commuiiity.     Those  little 
infor^'iial  meetings  led  to  the  organization  of  a  citizens'  association,  and 
it  is  the  work  of  this  association  that  I  want  to  tell  you  about. 

The  association  started  with  two    objects:  first  to  provide  necessary 
improvements;  and  second,  to  maintain  a  respectable  community  appearance. 
Those  follcs  didn't  stop  until  every  family  was  re-oresented  in  the  association. 

I   
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3ach  oiiG  opsve  ,iust  a  little  to  ,i  cornmon  lu-id  every  rr.onth,  and  this  vjuid  v/c.s 
carefully  used  for  keeping  up  the  various  necossi'.ry  iraprovemcnts.     Tno  results 

were  quick  and  satisf a.ctory  in  fact,  everyone  was  so  pleased  that  most  of 

them  promptly  decided   to  jo  still  further. 

Up  to  this  point  we'd  been  concerned  alniont  entirely  with  corxiunity 
improvc:nents.    We  had  had  little  time  for  imiDrovin;;  o'or  own  individual  home 
surroundin^^s.     The  original  forest  undergrowth  still  flourished  in  some  of 
the  front  o,nd  side  yards.    Only  a  few  had  attempted  to  seed  dov/n  a  lav/n, 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success.    Only  two,  as  I  renemher  it,  had  planted 
shrubbery. 

But  now,  with  the  citizens'  association  solving  our  common  problems, 
we  turned  to  our  ov/n  front  yards.    My  next-door  nei/^hbor  v/as  an  old  gentlema.n 
by  the  nai:ne  of  John  Anderson,  and  it  was  "Andy",  as  we  called  him,  who  really 
led  the  way.     It  Y/as  "Andy"  who  introduced  us  to  a  little  bulletin  called 
"Growing  Annual  flowering  Plants."    And  it  was  Andy  who  first  picked  out  a 
list  of  these  plants  and  planted  the  seeds  in  different  parts  of  his  premises. 
Along  a,bou';  midsiamner  the  comraunity  bega,n  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  And 
even  folks  passing  by  stopped  to  comment  on  what  one  of  them  called  "this 
rose  in  a  conrnunity  of  thorns."    They  sav/  a  great  wealth  of  zinneas,  scarlet 
sage,  four  o' clocks,  cosmos,  snap-dragons,  marigolds,  and  nasturtiums  amid 
a  backgroimd  of  common  castor  beans.    A  landscape  ^-ardener  would  have  planned 
a  better  arrangement  of  the  flov/ers,  but  in  s'dte  of  this,  the  place  v;as  a 
riot  of  blooming  color  and  beauty*  most  of  the  late  summer. 

Overnight  Andy  became  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood  s.nd  overnight  he 
himself  became  an  enthusiastic  landscape  gardener.    Sarly  in  the  fall  he 

bought  a  grubbing  hoe        cleaned  out  the  wild  bushes  in  his  front  yard  

worked  over  the  soil  smoothed  it,  and  sowed  grass  seed  upon  it.     This,  was 

the  spark  that  set  off  a  shot  heard  clear  around  the  little  world  we  lived  in. 

It  resulted  in  a  very  earnest  discussion  at  a  spring  meeting  of  our 
citizens'  association  and  this  discussion  resulted  in  a  resolution  looking 
toward  home  improvement  and  beaut  if  icat  ion.    Everybody  agreed  to  undertalve  some 
one  line  of  improvement  for  the  season.     This  was  the  start  of  the  work  that 
has  built  that  comra-tinity  into  one  of  the  most  spic-and-span  residential 
sections  I  knov."  about. 

The  most  vivid  memory  I  have  of  those  days  is  of  a  scene  which  occm-red 
this  same  spring.    Heavy  rains  had  made  a  portion  of  one  street  impassable, 
and  so  a  da;;.'-  was  set  apart  for  all  hands  to  turn  out  ajid  help  fix  it  up.  The 
romarkaQle  thing  w._  y  that  every  able-bodied  ma-n  in  the  community  showed  up. 

We  started  rather  late  in  the  afternoon  and  along  about  5  o'clock        when  the 

blisters  were  beginning  to  form  on  our  hands  the  women  a.ppeared  with 

lemonade  and  home  made  cakes.     Despite  the  mud  and  the  blisters  and  the  aching 

muscles,  that  occasion  is  one  of  my  enjoyable  mem.ories  and  incidentally 

we  had  the  road  xoa^ssablo  by  the  time  darkness  rolled  around. 

I  have  visited  this  community  many  times  since  I  moved  away,  and 
every  tim.e  I  go  oack  I  am  treated  to  new  surprises.     The  annual  flovYering 
plants  that  A-dy  Anderson  started  in  the  old" days  are  still  grown.    But  in 
addition  I  fj.nd  shrubbery  and  roses  and,  in  fact,  practically  every  kind  of 
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coinmon  ornai-aental  plant.    And  I  find  frioit  trees  and  gardens  and  of 

course  I  ;:till  find  a  few  places  that  mi^^it  be  classed  as  -unsightly.  But 
this  citizens'  association  is  still  at  work,  and  I'll  have  to  add  that  the 
unsightly  places  are  fewer  each  time  I  return. 

One  of  their  more  recent  improvements  is  a  playground  for  the 
children.     It  is  equipped  with  swings,  and  slides  and  sand  "boxes  and  very 
simple  hut  practical  playground  equipment.    And  there  is  a  tennis  court 
for  the  younger  set  who  are  too  dignified  to  play  in  the  sa,nd.    And  last 
summer  one  of  mj'^  old  friends  built  a  swimming  pool  where  his  young  son 
never  lacks  corjrpanj,''  during  the  swimming  season. 

Now,  I  haven't  tried  to  draw  any  mora,ls  from  these  reminiscenses  of 
mine,     I  thirik  probably  there  are  some  suggestions  in  this  story  that  many 
communities  might  profit  by.    But  if  there  are,  you  can  see  them  as  well  as 
I  can,  so  I'll  not  try  to  point  them  out,     I  merely  want  to  emiiaasize,  in 
closing,  that  this  commun.ity  is  just  an  ordinai'y  community,  like  hundreds 

of  others  I  laaow.     Trie  people  are  not  wealthy  ail  of  then  v^orV;:  for  their 

daily  bread  even  as  you  and  I,     Tney  have  not  sp'3nt  a  large  amount  of  money 
in  improving  their  community.     Tlie  improvement  has  come  gradually  and  is 
largely  the  result  of  their  own  efforts.     They  havs  worked  hard  for  it, 
and  for  that  reason  they  are  enjoying  the  results  all  the  more. 

Tlaat  bulletin  I  mentioned,  by  the  way,  called  "G-rowing  Annual  Flowering 
Plants,"  is  lormers'  Bulletin  IIo.  1171-?.    And  in  ra^'  remaining  30  seconds, 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  few  other  Department  of  Agriculture 
bulletins  you  may  be  interested  in.    Here  they  are:     "Hoses  for  the  Home," 
is  Famers'  Bulletin  No.  750-F;  "Garden  Irises,"  Papers'  Bulletin  No.  140-5; 
"Trees  for  Town  and  City  Streets,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1208;  and  "Planting 
and  Care  of  Street  Trees,"  Pamers'  Bulletin  No.  1209-P. 

**** 

AI\[>TOUNCaGNT;     Tlianlr  you,  Neighbor  Thompson.    You  may  send  your  requests 
for  those  bulletins  Mr.  Thom.pson  mentioned  to  Station   or  to  the  Depart- 

ment of  Agriculture  in  Washington.    Copies  will  be  sent  to  you  free  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts. 
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NOT  FOR  PUBLICATIOIT 

Speaking  Time;     10  Minutes. 

Poultry  Interview  Uo.  37:    TWO  IMFORTA^TT  DISEASES  OF  GROV/IUG-  CHICKS. 

AMOUNCEivIBNT ;     It  is  alon^  about  this  time  of  year  that  many  poultry  raisers 
"begin  to  have  troubles.    Arid  very  often  a  large  share  of  these  troubles  are 
the  result  of  two  costly  diseases.    For  his  report  today  Your  Farm  Reporter 
at  Washington  has  interviewed  Dr.  W.  B.  Shook,  poultry  disease  specialist  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,    And  he  brings  you  now  the 
results  of  that  interview.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter, 

**** 

Not  long  ago,  you'll  remember  we  were  discussing  costs  of  production. 
We  talked  about  the  effect  of  mortality  on  the  cost  of  raising  chicks.  We 
decided  that  mortality  is.  a  very  important  factor. 

And  furthermore,  we  concluded  on  the  authority  of  our  poultry- 
husbandry  adviser,  Mr.  A.  R.  Lee         that  mortality  is  much  the  highest  during 

the  first  12  weeks  after  hatching.     Once  a  chick  is  12  weeks  old  he  seems  to 
have  a  pretty  good  chance  to  pull  through  to  maturity, 

Now  this  is  the  proposition  I  put  up  to  Dr.  Shook.     I  asked  him  about 
the  two  diseases  tha.t  take  such  costly  toll  among  young  growing  chicks;  the 
two  diseases  that  probably  contribute  more  high-mortality  rates  than  any 
others,     I  refer,  of  course,  to  pullorum  disease,  or  B.W.D. ,  and  to  coccidiosis, 

I  suppose  most  of  you  have  had  experience  v^ith  these  diseases.  Perhaps 
you'll  say  you  know  too  much  about  them  already.    But  I  thought  you'd  be 
interested  in  getting  the  last  word  on  the  subject  from  an  authority  like 
Dr.  Shook, 

Let's  take  B.W.D.  first.  Why  is  it  such  an  expensive  enemy?  In  the 
first  place  the  microorganism  that  does  the  damage  is  harbored  in  the  ovary 
of  the  infected  hen.    Thus  the  organism  becomes  part  of  the  egg.    And  thus 

infected  eggs  are  responsible  for  many  diseased  chicks   chicks  which  are 

ill  when  hatched,  or  which  become  ill  a  few  days  later. 

A  few  sick  chicks  frequently  carry  the  disease  to  ather  parts  of  the 
incubator  or  brooder,  and  other  chicks  get  it. 

The  mortality  may  reach  as  high  as  90  per  cent  of  the  brood. 

There  is  no  sure  way.  Dr.  Shook  told  me,  of  ciiring  either  chicks  or 
adult  birds  which  are  afflicted  with  B.W.D.     There  is  only  one  sure  way  to 
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combat  this  disease 4    And  that  way  is  through  rigid  steps  to  prevent  it 
from  getting  into  the  flock. 

Here  is  v/hat  Dr«  Shook  says  about  prevention: 

"Hememher, "  he  says,  "that  the  principal  source  of  infection  is 
through  eggs  from  infected  hens.    Do  not  use,  for  breeding  p-urposes,  flocks 
which  harbor  the  B.T'.D.  organism.     If  possible,  get  all  eggs  for  hatching 
from  flocks  known  to  be  free  of  the  disease.    ^Ve  have  reliable  tests  for 
detecting  the  presence  of  B.TJ.D.  in  grown  birds,  and  we  must  take  advantage 
of  these  tests.    Unless  v;e  do,  the  disease  v/ill  continue  to  increase,  and 
our  present  high  mortality  ainong  baby  chicks  will  remain  v/ith  us." 

So  let's  mal-e  a  resolution  here  and  now:     Let  our  first  thought  be  of 
prevention.    And  then,  when  Bo!T.D.  does  occur,  we  mus.t  be  ready  to  control 
or  eradicate  it.    And  now  I'll  tell  you  what  Dr.  Shook  says  about  this: 

"The  first  essential  is  sanitation,"  he  declares.  "Sanitary  quarters 
are  absolutely  necessary.    The  brooder  house  must  be  properly  equipped  with 
sanitary  drinking  fountains  and  feed  hoppers  so  that  contamination  from 
droppings  will  be  impossible. 

"Then,"  he  continues,  "examine  carefully  the  day-old  chicks  that 
you  purchase  from  commercial  hatcherymen.    Observe  them  for  evidence  of 

disease.    Remove  an^-  chick  that  a-opears  stupid  or  the  chick  that  seems 

indifferent  and  remains  "-ander  the  hover  most  of  the  time  or  the  chick  that 

isolates  itself  from  the  others.    Other  symptoms  are  ruffled  feathers, 
droopiness,  sleepiness,  and  lack  of  appetite.    Watch  out  for  them,    iuid  then — 

"Chicks  showing  ajny  of  these  symptoms  should  be  destroyed  and  their 
carcasses  burned. 

"Continue  this  close  observation  during  the  first  2  or  3  weeks," 
Dr.  Shook  advises.     "After  that  time  the  danger  of  a  general  spread  of 
B.W.D.  is  practically  over." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  coccidiosis  rarely  occurs  in  chicks 
under  3  v/eeks  old.     This  disease  almost  invariably  makes  its  appearance  after 
3  weeks. 

You  know  coccidiosis  is  sometimes  confused  with  3.W.D.  However, 
although  it  is  eo'oally  severe  and  often  acts  in  much  the  same  way,  it  is 
quite  different.     It  is  caused  by  a  small  parasite  instead  of  a  germ-,  Tliis 
parasite  lives  in  the  intestines  of  the  chick,  especially  in  the  parts  known 
as  the  ceca,  and  it  causes  inflammation  and  degenerative  changes. 

The  symptoms  of  coccidiosis  in  young  chicks  Dr.  Shook  describes  as 
follows:    Droopiness,  he  says,  is  a  common  sign.     The  wings  usually  hang 
down,  the  chick  becomes  pale  about  the  head,  the  feathers  are  ruffled  and 
soiled. 

Chicks  showing  any  of  these  syr:Tptoms  should  be  isolated  immediately, 
he  advises.    And  thereafter  houses  and  yards  should  be  cleaned  and  disinfected 
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every  second  or  third  day  imtil  the  disease  disappears.    See  that  your 
drinking  fountains  and  feed  hoppers  prevent  contamination  from  droppings. 

I  inquired  whether  there  are  remedies  for  coccidiosis. 

Dr.  Shook  told  me  that  huttermilk  is  reported  to  be  of  value  in  "both 
preventing  and  treating  the  disease.     It  helps  the  chick  huild  up  resistance 
against  the  tiny  parasites. 

Certain  medicinal  agents  are  also  used  with  apparently  good  results, 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.    However,   says  Dr.  Shook,  it  is  possible 
that  a  chick  may  he  cured  of  the  s;.Tnptoms  and  still  keep  the  disease.     It  may 
continue  to  harbor  the  parasite  and  yet  develop  into  an  adult  bird. 

For  this  reason,  he  warns,  a  suspect  should  always  be  considered  a 
suspect.    And  all  suspects  should  be  kept  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

Coccidiosis  is  not  so  common  in  older  birds  as  in  chicks.  Grown 
birds  usually  have  built  up  resistance  against  it.    However,  many  of  them, 
especially  pullets,  have  the  disease  in  chronic  form.     The  symptoms  in  adult 
birds  are  emaciation,  poor  physique,  paralysis,  lameness,  and  poor  appetite; 
and  as  a  rule  they  are  either  poor  layers  or  non- layers. 

In  such  cases  the  best  way  is  to  use  these  birds  for  food  purposes, 
if  their  physical  condition    warrants  their  use  as  food.    Otherwise,  kill 
them  and  burn  their  carcasses.. 

All  the  way  through  the  interview  Dr.  Shook  emphasized  sanitation. 
And  he  ended  up  by  pointing  out  that  separate  quarters  for  young  chicks  are 
an  important  step  in  controlling  coccidiosis.    He  recommends  that  all  poultry 
raisers  provide  for  this  separation. 

Now,  in  my  remaining  30  seconds  let  me  remind  you  of  Farmers'  Bulletin 
Uo.  1337-r,  called  "Diseases  of  Poultry."    Tliis  bulletin  will  give  you^ 
valuable  information  that  should  help  you  in  dealing  with  B.H.D. ,  coccidiosis, 
and  other  common  poultry  troubles.    You  can  get  it  free  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts. 

AimomTCSIMT;     Your  Farm  Reporter  has  just  told  you  of  his  interview  with 
Dr.  IJ.  B.  Shook,  poultry  disease  expert  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Tlae  bulletin  he  just  mentioned  is  called  "Diseases  of  Poultry," 

and  the  number  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1337- F.    V/rite  for  it  to  Station  

or  direct  to  the  Department  of  Agrici:i.ltiu:e  in  T^ashington. 
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NOT  FOE  PUBLICATION 
Cooperative  Interview  No .  37i  Education  in  Cooperation. 

AMOUNCMMT :     Yovoc  Tarra  Reporter  at  Washington  is  due  to  give  us 
another  of  iiis  reports  on  cooperative  narketing.    Once  each  week  at 
this  time  he  tells  us  ahout  the  co-op  activities.    He  gets  his  infor- 
mation from  the  specialists  of  the  Federal  F^^rm  Board.  Well,  here 

you  are,  Mj..  Reporter  I  7/e've  just  "been  waiting  for  you  Wiat 

about  the  co-ops  now?   

Two  million  of  our  six  and  a  half  ".illion  farmers  are  already  in 
co-ops.    That  seems  an  impressive  "beginning,  on  the  marketing  end  of 
their  business.    However,  Mj..  A.  W.  McKay,  chief  of  the  cooperative 
marketing  division  of  the  Federal  F.^rm  Board,  says  that  the  farmers  of 
tomorrow  will  be  able  to  mak:e  progress  which  is  impossible  at  the 
present  time. 

That,  he  explains,  is  because  they  will  know  what  can  and  what 
can  not  be  done  by  co-ops.     -hey  will  also  have  leaders  thoroughly 
trained  in  co-op  principles.    They  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
lessons  which  have  been    i^^.arned  from  the  successes  and  fail\ires  of 
co-ops  in  the  past. 

In  fact,  in  these  last  few  years  since  farmers'  co-ops  have  been 
growing  so  fast,  there  has  also  been  a  remarkable  if^ro^'^th  in  co-op 
education.    Hj. .  McKay  points  out  that  we  now  have  a  number  of  agencies 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  fuller  realization  of  the  possibilities 
for  farmers  in  co-op  marketing. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  Fg'deral  and  State  Extension  Ser- 
vices. Through  their  County  Axrents,  they  are  making  many  facts  about 
co-op  marketing  problems  directly  available  to  the  fai'mers  throughout 
the  country. 

In  addition,  the  State  Extension  Services  and  State  Agricultural 
Colleges  have  for  several  years  held  short-time  schools  devoted  to 
cooperative  marketing.    The  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  has 
helped  in  those  schools  with  courses  desigTied  primarily  for  the  leaders 
of  the  movement;  such  as  directors,  officers,  and  managers  of  co-ops, 
county  agents,  and  others  interested  in  the  practical  side  of  farmers' 
associations . 
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Cooporrtion  has  also  been  j;ivoii  •?,  prominent  place  in  tlic  -vork  of  the 
vocational  A/gri cultural  High  Schools.     Eighty  per  cent  of  such  schools  teach 
co-op  marketing  either  as  a  separa.te  course  or  in  connection  with  other  vfork. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  !1cKay  says,  the  Sta,te  ajid  Federal  Vocational 
Boards  -are  vforking  out  methods  for  teaching  this  subject.     In  addition,  a. 
nuTiOer  of  teachers  of  these  Smith-Hughes  schools  are  conducting  night  classes 
with  farmers,  which  often  extend  over  a  ten-day  period.     Many  of  the  courses 
are  devoted  to  the  principles  of  cooperative  marketing. 

In  1923,  thirty- two  of  our  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Universities  re- 
ported that  they  were  offering  forty-two  special  co^arses  in  various  phases 
of  the  farm  market  problem  and  cooperative  machinery  for  handling  it, 

Besides  these  educational  activities  within  the  States,  in  1925,  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation  was  formed  to  act  as  a  national  educational 
institution  in  cooperative  marketing. 

It  conducts  s.  national  summer  school  with  regular  courses  in  cooperation 
and  also  holds  a  series  of  conferences  where  the  leaders  in  the  co-op  move- 
raent  from  all  over  the  country  come  for  a  fev/  days  get-together  to  talk  over 
the  main  co-op  problems  end.  to  review  what  has  been  done  and  sv/ap  experiences. 

La-st  su::TiTier  the  session  of  this  national  institution,  held  in  Louisian.a, 
had  I3I8  perijons  enrolled  from  32  states  besides  porto  Hico,  Phillipine 
Islands,  Crnada,  and  ^jermpjiy.     Officials  from  about  125  co-ops  and  I7  insti- 
tutions of  learning  and  a  number  of  other  public  and  private  agencies  took 
paxt,     'The  Federal  Farm  Board  was  there  holding  conferences  almost  continually. 
The  members  of  the  3oa,rd  divided  their  time  bet'-een  their  own  and  the  Insti- 
tute's sessions.     The  general  session  was  used  by  Chairman  Legge  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  and  by  other  Board  members  and  representatives  of  the  trade 
and  leading  co-ops  in  a  forum  for  the  announcement  of  na,tional  policies  and 
plans. 

This  year,  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  will  hold  Its  meetings 
at  the  Ohio  State  University,  Col'uinbus,  Ohio,     Some  of  the  formal  college 
courses  in  cooperation  will  run  for  four  ^veeks  and  others  for  five  and  a  half 
weeks,  beginning  June  16  and  closing  July  23. 

Then  there  will  be  one  v/eek  of  trade  conferences  and  general  sessions 
from  July  7  through  July  12.    Mr.  McICav  tells  me  his  Division  of  Cooperative 
Harketing  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  will  take  part  in  those  discussions. 
Several  members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Bor.rd  will  probably  be  there  to  talk  with 
the  directors  and  managers  and  others.     The  general  sessions  will  be  attended 
by  managers  and  officials  of  cooperative  associations,  by  research  workers, 
teachers,  and  students  of  cooperation,  county  vocational  teachers  and  others 
interested. 
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Then  -claGro  'rill  oc  tlie  asries  of  trc.de  conLorenccs  on  i^rrin,  r,iid 
liventoclc,  :-.nd  ^-'ool,  inl  i-iry  ;;ro.lucts,  -n:;.  poultry',   -ni  ri'ruits  ^^-nd 
ve^etaolca,  •.nJ.  co-0;p  bvo,'-ini'.    'T-vose  -ill  be  sort  of  RovaTlC.  To/ble  v.is- 
Cu3?.ioiiS  of  -.o:.io  of  the  livest   jrobli;::.!??  r/ith  ^-"rlch  've  are  :io\/  f.sced. 

Jor  :i.ii3o:.nce ,  tlie  Gr'"      Section  rilT.  t'lros/i  out  such,  puefl-'.-ions , 
tiie  redor  -l  J.  ri  Board's  Q-i-  in  :::.rl.etin^  Policies,    "ivnfr.t  tna 
i'a-  -ei'3»  ii  tionvl  G-.c'  in  Coi-por  r.tioi -.•eTns  to  tlie  f  .-.r. 'crs'  olev.-tors 
xrill.  -■■iso  b:  bro-c^.f.it  up.    Anc.  >.o"  to  ooive  tlie    ■e:^:'oers-iip  pro jJ.'c;as 
of  the  loc  1  elc7-tor  '-.•ill  bo  discussed. 

Tlie  Ir.vcstocI-;  leaders  vill  talk  over  tae  ne'.v  n-tion-l  live  stock 
■.:-.c-.rLetin,.,'  oro^rs:.'..    They  v-ill  t  ;ke       this  question  of  truckin,;  by 
livca';ock  .-.o-ops.    i'ini-.ncin^j  the  feeding-  of  liventock  vail  r-.lso  bo 
^,ivcn  -r-.t  tent  ion,  e.n  \'ell  k.?,  p.  iTx.\oer  of  other  -oroblo-.s . 

The  fruit  r.nu  v  .jet-bls  .'en  nili  le.o.rn  ho^.7  the  7'^.,r:.\  3o:;ird  c.n 
help  fru.it  ;u:d  ^^a^-otifole   ,ro-'ers;    kr.t  the  Intsr-St.  te  Z.v.rl:/  Potato 
Co  -■■ittee  h:;s  done;    :ov;  the  de --.nd  for  "ppleo  c:  n  'o.j  increr^sed. 

T.he  f  lui;.. nent.:  1  differences  bet-./een  -narketini;  Q^.-]s  on  the  P.-'ci  Tic 
Co-'Gt  ^Lnd  the  Cirn  Belt  ^"ill  be  Irid  before  the  ?o-altr:/  Section, 
-ell  "5  tr.-  de  s,nd  other  oroblens  in  sellin_,'  e^     by  co-ops. 

Other  sections  'vill  t~.ke  up  o*:her  ouestions  of  first  i;.v;ort'nce 
to  then.    Ik-",icn^l  -uf.aorities  v.dll  ••".d  .resc  the  ,.,er.er;:l  sessions  on 
the  ;-'.d_;,ust:vient  of  the  Sstcncion  Service  to  the  ne'-  cooperative  dovelop- 
-■'.ents,  on  -^o.  iei. 's  place  in  the  co-op  .--".ove-ent ,  on  the  .iAeric-'n  co-op 
.:nd  the  Sui'opev.n  n:'.rket,  or  the  Fed.er  -.i  ?:^ra  3o.  rd  Lo-  n  Pol.lcy,  .  nd 
si"n'.l.r.r  .questions. 

These  raeetin.;s,  Mr.  licZay  says,  uerve  to  c.l.rify  tho'i..  ;ht  -nd  brinij 
.-bout   -ore  h'  riaony  -nd  iinity  of  "ction  -.■'  -■.on.,  or  .;'.ni7ations  airecbl,y  or 
in.lirectiy  conaGctev.1  -ith  coopers. tion .    They  ulso  fierve  .'s  : e.  ns  of 
tr^^inin.,  •  nf .  dev.;looin\;  t]\e  le;/.i\ers    .^d  'vorkcrs  in  tno  coo  )ea':kivc 
•.••iOV5;.:ieni  "nd  the  tof^chers  r'.ncl  others  vho  :.vast  tr-in  no-  crops  of  le-kers 
in  the  St:  '-£  nnd  loc  1  schools    n-'.  collejos. 

Aif'OUiw.d 'Z'^T ;     This  b  Ik  or  edccation  in  ceo -)cr.  tion  coics  to  you  t:..rou;.h 

the  coo;er-iion  of  tnis  St  tion  ;-ith  the  rej.er~l  '^\-r:\  Bo::rd  :^nd 

the  Unit::d  3A;';tcv:  u-,  :-rt -ent  of  A.-,':-icu'.  •ure .    Anyone  int  :;rested  in  ih~t 
A -eric- n  Institute  o.'  Coooeration  re.-e  ber  tre  tiue  r  nd  pl-ce.    The  )l;ce 
is  Ohio  St  to  uni'/ersity ,  Colu-bus,  Ohio.    Toe  rej^lar  "omf.-l  ^c-deviiic 
courses  run  fro:-  Jmo  l6  to  Ju.l.v  23-    T-Xc  tr^fe  conferences  r^nd  ;;:o.neral 
S'jssions  b.j  ;in  TonJ^-  y  July  7    j^--   e::t.s:3d  thrOu,_^h  July  12. 


YOLT.  FA?J^  RSPORT.S  AT  WAi:HII\&TOK 


Friday,  May  30,  1929. 


iJOT  YOR  FUiLICATIOil 


Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes, 


Dairy  Interview  No.  37:     REVlSlilG  OlR  DAIRY  IRGDUGTS  IvlAP 

AilHOrNCE^/SilT:     The  story  of  cheese  aiid  'outter  manufacturin-^-  in  this  co-untry  is 
a  stor^^  of  almost  continuous  shifting,  geographically.     Even  in  the  year  1930 
we  find  marked  sliift?  taking  place.     And  all  of  this  leads  one  to  wonder  where 
our  hig  cheese  an...  hutter  sections  will  oe  50  years  from  now.     Tlaese  changes  are 
the  theme  of  Your  Earn  Reporter's  report  to  j'ou  today.     He  is  now  goi.ng  to  descrit 
Some  of  the  main  feat-ores  of  this  changing  dairy  ma:p,     Mr,  Reporter, 


It  hardly  seems  likely  that  the  next  50  years  will  tring  such  sweeping 
ch-anges  as  the  last  50  years  have  tro^i-ght  us  hut  I  shouldn't  v/ant  to  guaran- 
tee that  ahsolutely.     You  never  can  tell.    TJndouhtedly  we'll  continue  to  witness 

shifts  in  the  geograjphy  of  dairy  production  and  doubtless  some  of  these  changes 

will  he  important  ones. 

While  right  at  present  the  production  of  crearaery  hutter  is  not  at  stand- 
still, geographically  spealcing,   there  are  no  BIG  cirjanges  such  as  v/e  observed  when 
our  modern  dairy  regions  fj.rrt  hegan  to  go  in  for  dairying.    But  this  is  not  so 
true  of  cheeSe-making.     In  fact,  cheese-making  seems  to  he  on  the  move.     It  is 
spreading,  and  consequently  -73  may  ex,ject  some  important  geographical  develo-xnent; 

Ijp  to  the  present,  you  know,  m.ost  of  the  im.portant  shifts  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  dairy  products  have  "been  westward  away  fromi  the  industrially-growing 

Ee.st,  to  the  new  agricultural  countries  of  the  TiYest,     Now  it  seems  that  the  next 
pronounced  shift  may  he  southward.     Just  how  far  this  movement  into  the  South 

will  develop  and  how  rapidly  remains  to  he  seen,  of  course.    At  any  rate, 

the  South  is  beginning  to  take  more  interest  in  dairying,  and  its  possibilities 
as  a  region  of  dairy  production.     Everyone  who  is  interested  in  dairying  will  be 
interested  in  v/atching  this  develo^xnent. 

But  I 'm  getting  ahead  of  m.y  story.     First  let  me  introduce  Mr,  B.  H, 
Bennett,  Associate  Marketing  Specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultujc-al  Economics, 
who  told  me  the  story,  and  then  let's  ^0  ba-ck  and  start  8.t  the  beginning,  Mr. 
Bennett  begins  with  creamery  butter,  and  this  is  the  way  he  sketched  the  story 
to  me: 

"Erom  the  creccion  of  the  first  creamery  in  the  United  States,"  he  said," 
the  geographical  areas  of  creamery  butter  production  have  undergone  continuous 
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shifts.    Beginning  in  a  small  way  in  Ne'/7  York  around  IS56,  industry  has  moved 

gradually  westward  since  that  time.    New  regions  opened  up  that  v/ere  adapted  to 
economical  production  of  "butter.    And  at  the  same  time  indu.strialisation  and 
growth  of  cities  made  "butter  manufacture  no  longer  profi.tahle  in  the  Eastern 
states, 

"This  ?/estward  movement  reached  its  height  during  the  so-called  Gay 
Nineties.     From  1590  to  190O  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  dairying  seemed  to  sweep  the 
Middle  IVestern  and.  Great  Plains  states.     In  some  places  this  almost  amounted  to 
a  "boom.     There  was  a  good  deal  of  high  pressure  sal esm.an ship,  and  not  all  of  the 
new  creameries  turned  out  successfully.     But  at  any  rate,  the  Middle  West  "became 
firmly  established  as  the  country's  leading  "butter  region.     And  there  ^.t  stands 
today.     Since  190O  these  shifts  have  gradually  slowed  down,  and  the  last  2  years 
has  been  a  period  of  relative  stability." 

Ihiring  this  time,  the  same  forces  have  been  at  work,  but  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  he  explained.     For  instance,  the  middle  v:est  continued  to  increase  its 
leadership  in  butter  production,  and  the  eastern  states  continued  to  turn  more 
and  more  to  fluid  milk.    In  I92O  the  eight  states  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Michj-gan, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio  produced  61.3O  per  cent  of  all  the  butter 
produced  in  the  United  States.     By  192S  they  had  increased  that  percentage  tov. 
63.1  per  cent,  Minnesota  and  Iowa  alone  produced  almost  one-third  of  all  the 
cream.ery  butter  made  in  the  "United  States  in  192S. 

On  the  other  hand,  New  York  and  the  New  England  states  and  Pennsylvania 

 originally  the  center  of  butter  manufacturing  turned  away  from  the  making 

of  butter  to  the  more  profitable  business  of  supplying  cities  with  fluid  milk. 
In  1920  New  York  was  responsible  for  about  2  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  out- 
put of  cream.ery  butter,  but  in  192S  the  Empire  state  produced  only  3/^  of  1 
cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Bennett  then  turned  to  the  western  side  of  the  country,  where  the 
situation  is  not  unlike  that  in  the  Easto     Creamery  butter  production  has  in- 
creased in  the  Pacific  Coast  states  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  California,  but 
srnce  1920  it  has  not  kept  pace  v/ith  the  gains  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Dairying  is  expanding,  but  it  is  expanding  in  the  direction  of  fluid  milk  and 
other  dairy  products  besides  butter. 

As  a  result,  the  Intermountain  and  far  western  Plains  states  have  com.e 
up  in  the  picture.    New  markets  for  butter  on  the  coast  have  stimulated  dairying 
in  fnese  states.     Prom  1920  to  1925  the  group  incliiding  Colorado,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Vfyoraing  increased  its  proiDortion  of  the  total 

United  States  output  from  3»1  per  cent  to  ^,0h  per  cent  practically  all  of 

this  butter  went  to  supply  tx.e  demand  of  growing  Pacific  Coast  cities. 

Now,  as  to  the  South,  it  seems  to  be  a.  land  of  opportunity.  Although 
some  progress  has  been  made  since  1920,   the  South  yet  supplies  onjy  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  Nation's  total  butter  production.    Blessed  with  mild  climate, 
a  year-round  grazing  season,  and  nearness  to  market,  it  offers  excellent  pros- 
pects for  further  expansion  of  the  creamery  industry.    However,  for  the  next 
few  years  at  lea.st,  Mr.  Bennett  expects  this  expajision  to  be  gradual.  There 
are  factors  whi.ch  limit  the  spread  of  dairyirig  in  the  South,  and  these  factors 
will  likely  prevent  RAPID  development. 
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Now,  with  cheese  the  ?tory  is  a  little  different.     In  the  -oast,  you  know, 

cheese-;;:aking  has  always  "been  localized.  more  so  than  any  other  major  dairy 

product.     But  in  recent  year-:  the  industry  has  "been  extending  into  states  where 
little  or  no  cheese  has  ever  teen  niaii\i-factured  "before. 

In  1920  for  exanple,  Wisconsin  made  more  than  70  per  cent  of  all  the  coun- 
try's cheese.     Then  other  states  "began  to  increase  their  production  and  in  1928 
Wisconsin  was  producing  only  o2  per  cent  of  the  total. 

"Wisconsin  will  undou"btedly  continue  to  "be  our  principal  cheese-producing 

state  for  many  years,"  Mr.  Bennett  explained.     "Bat  it  is  pro"ba'ble  th-3,t  other 

Sections  will  "be  called  on  more  and  more  to  make  up  a  part  of  the  supply  as 
larger  quantities  of  Wisconsin  milk  are  turned  to  other  channels,   such  as  sat- 
isfying the  increased  demands  of  growing  mid-western  cities  for  fluid  milk  and 
of  the  large  eastern  centers  of    ur"ban  population  for  sweet  cream." 

He  pointed  out  that  some  of  this  decrease  in  Wisconsin's  production  has 
already  "been  made  up  "by  increases  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Missouri.  Minnesota 
and  Michigan  have  also  increased  their  production  slightly. 

In  most  of  the  eastern  states  cheese  production  is  decreasing  —  for  the 
same  reason  th3.t  "butter  production  is  decreasing.     They  are  turning  to  the  milk 
markets.     These  decreases,  like  the  decrease  in  Wisconsin,  furnish  other  regions 
an  opportvmty  to  step  into  cheese-manufacturing  on  a  higger  scale.     The  cheese 
industry  is  gradually  spreading.     It  is  moving  into  the  ITorthwest  and  into  the  -. 
Grea,t  Plains  and  into  the  Intermountain  states.     It  has  grown  most  remarkahly, 
perhaps,  in  Ne"braska.     From  3000  pounds  in  1920  Ne"braska*s  production  jumped 
to  nearly  3  million  in  192S. 

But  most  interesting  of  all,  the  cheese  industry  is  going  into  the  South. 
Every"body  connected  with  cheese  manufrxturing  is  watching  developments  in  the 
Southern  states,  Mr.  Bennett  declares, 

"Until  1927,"  he  told  me,"  the  South  manufactured  only  a  very  small 

quantity  of  cheese  and,  he  added  poor  quality  cheese.    At  that  time  a 

large  manufacturing  organization  erected  experimental  plants  in  several  states. 
Following  this  the  manufacture  of  cheese  expanded  markedly  in  192S,  and  all  in- 
dications are  that  the  expansion  continued  in  I929.     For  the  first  nine  months 
of  last  year  the  figures  indicate  tlis,t  production  m  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Ala"ba]ia,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  was  approximately  50  per 
cent  greater  thar.  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1928." 

The  cheese  industry  in  the  South  is,  of  course,  just  in  its  infancy.  But 
it  is  a  promising  infant  and  it  shows  indications  of  growing  up.     Cheese  manu- 
facturers in  the  South  have  had  zc  contend  with  unfavora"ble  climatic  conditions, 
as  the  high  southern  temperatures  make  it  im.possi"ble  to  produce  a  good  quality 
of  cheese  under  the  sarne  practices  used  in  regions  with  more  moderate  tempera- 
ture ana  an  improvement  in  the  qualit/  of  milk  used  for  the  m.3king  of  cheese  is 
making  it  possi"ble  for  the  South  to  turn  out  a  cheese  that  compares  quite  favor- 
•o.ply  in  cuality  with  cheese  m.ade  ?n  the  old  estahlished  cheese  manufacturing 
ste^tes. 
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I  lia'sien't  time  now  to  tell  you  aocat  other  trends,  and  shifts  and  changes 
that  Mr.  Pennett  x^ointed  out  to  me.     Bat  this  is  an  interesting  suhject,  and  we'll 
douhtless  come  hack  to  it  again.     Meanwhile,  if  ;'ou  want  further  information, 
write  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  m  WasMngton, 

AlJNCUircEl.IEITT;      Your  Farm  Reporter  has  just  described  som.e  of  the  changes  on 
our  dairy  products  map.     Today's  program  was  his  regular  Friday  report  to  dairy 

farmers,  which  Station  brings  5^ou  once  a  week  at  this  time  through  the 

courtesy  of  the  United  States  Departraent  of  Agriculture.  Don't  forget  to  tune 
in  Monday  for  Your  Reporter's  report  on  livestock. 


